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issicr.er cf Educaticr: ■j^.zer secticr. 533 cf the Education 



fessior.s levelcpr.ent Act (j::-rrA/: 

i:3. 'a) Tr.e Ccrsiissior.er shall frcn tir.e tc tir.e ap- 
praise the :;aticr/s exist Inc; and fut'ore personnel needs in 
the field of education, including preschool programs, eler.en- 
tary and secondary ed'ocation, vocational and technical educa- 
tion, adult e-Jucaticr, and higher education . . . and the 
aiequE.cy of :he iratiori's efforts to r.eet these needs, . . . 

['z) The Tormissioner s'-.a!! prepare and publish annually 
a report on the education profr5si,:ns , in which he shall 
rresent in detp.il hi?^ vievs o^ the state cf the education 
professicr.b and the trends vhicL ne discerns vith respect 
tc the future cc..:plexicn cf prcgrar.s of eiducation throughout 
the :,*5ticn and the needs for well-educated personnel to staff 
such progror.s. . . . 

-ne rcpcrt fo-unos en the ZPZA's part F, ^under which the 
. Office zC ^uuration (USCE) has la'or.ched its ina^cr programs for 
jcr.riel d^ vel or r.ent in vocational education. The report places 
at::-ns.: education ]:r:>-ra.TG in the context cf the larger career 
.cation thrurt and thus touches cn implications for personnel 
eloprr.ent in cth»-r parts cf the Ar.erican educational systen. 

Tnis focus seens especially tir.ely, and the infcrmtion contained 
the report is designed tc he helpful tc Congress as it considers 
ir e 1 i s 1 at i c n . 

T. }[. Bell 

1\3. Cor*rissioner cf Education 



(1) Segmentation of fields within vocation al education. 
The background and training of vocational personnel 
In specific and differentiated fields inhibit the 
development of occupational clustering and ccnimonalltles 
of skills across occupations. 

(2) Se paration between vocational and academic educators 
Long-standing barriers of status and rigid departmenta] 
boundaries in the Anerican educational systeiu Inhibit 
potentially cooperative efforts of vocational and 
acader.ic personnel. An interdisciplinary approach to 
training is a tnajor need. 

(3) Articulation among levels of education . <>>The lack of 
articulation among elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary levels of education calls for improved modes 

of interaction by counselors, teachers, and administrators. 
Major problems center on the deficiencies in the coun- 
j^ellng function, shortage of minority-group representation, 
the transfer of credits, the efforts to encouage adult 
reentry into the educational system, 

(4) Coordination ar.ong educational agencies . ^^Organl zatlon of 
State departments of vocational education into seg- 
mented fields has impeded change. Other Jurisdictional 
problems are lack of commitment to \. ^rational staff 
development ty teacher-training institutions, lack of 
uniformity in certification requirements, and variations 
in the supply and demand of vocational personnel. 

( 5) Linkages external to the educational system . —Improved 

coordination with business, industry', labor', and the lay 
citizenry is needed to plan the appropriate type and 
locale (in the school, on the job, or a mixture of botiO 
of skill training. 

(6) N eeds for leadership, . ^-To neet the demands for improve- 
ment in vocational education, broad-based leadership is 
required. Vac need for minority-group leaders is critical. 

Ach ievements 

In terms of the Federal invest nent, the report for 19 73-74 points 
to significant achievements under sections 552 and 553 of the EPDA's 
part F proj^rams. Section 353 received 1.79 percent of tbe total 



vi 



r:erccr.r.el :ov^lcr:r:er.t . The iri^rrtir^ 'ievelc:::^: ^^.der sections 55? 
ej;: ::3 a Airess r^r.y c:f the i::£:ur:3 i "er.ti fie- n.s r.ost pre$:-i'".7 and 
r.&ve &?c :r.plishei r.cre tr.?.r: vas su;>re3te:. i:, the ^tater.e^t cf 
legislative purpose . 

T e & : h i e ve T.e r. 1 3 r fell ; v." : 

(1) EPDA's part f has helped State departments of vocational 
education. Institutions of higher education, and local 
education agencies Implement a more comprehensive 
approach to personnel developir.ent than earlier methods. 

Section 553 enabled State departments oi" vocational 
education to experiment v/ith more comprehensive 
approaches to Inservlce training by brln^^lng together 
educators from a variety of fields to davelop comir.on- 
alltles of skills and to further the cluster approach 
to training. For some of the Institutions participating 
In section 552, such action was their first wove away 
from providing doctorates In segmented fj^elds toward a 
comprehensive effort to develop knowledge In all fields 
of vocational education. 

(2) EPDA's part F has brought vocational and academic per- 
sonnel together In plannxng and In training. 

Inservlce training provided through section 553 fre- 
quently Involves Interdisciplinary teams of vocational 
and academic educators, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators at the local district level. Similar com- 
binations of teacher educators at the university pre- 
servlce level have also been funded through section 553. 

The leadership development programs of section 552 have 
provided higher visibility end image raising for voca- 
tional education at the university level. In several 
institutions the section 552 performance tends to increase 
the university's commitment tc personnel development in 
vocational education and the disciplinary boundaries 
tend to become less rigid. 
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(3) EPDA^s part F touched on the problems o^ articulation, 
priniarily through cooperation by personnel at several 
levels in diffusina career education. 

Section 553 vcrkshcps have "brciight tcp^ether teachers, 
co'JT.selors, and adr.inistratcrs frcr. eler.entar;^'^ secondary, 
ar.d postseccndary levej.s of education. 

(4) E?DA*s part ^ improved the extent of coordination among 
State departments of vocational education, institutions 
of higher education, and local education agencies. 

Although working relationships between States and in-- 
stirutions had been established before the introduction 
of EFDA's part F, such relationships have been brw-a-^sj-ied 
and enhanced by sections 553 and 552- The addi<. ic.r. 
a vocaticnal education personnel developnent (\rr. L.;. coorrili- 
nator has added strength to State departments i.v« ^otins of 
conceptualizirq and bringina about need^^d reforr:, :.n pe-Xr-- 
f^-.onnel develorrnent , 

(5) EPDA^s part F has tended to iirprcve r?!- T at t onship«; anona 
education agencies, ^-^usiness, industry, and the coininunitv 

Some success has been reported in br?.naina business and 
industry people into the schools for brie^ periods o^ 
time. Labor has largely been underrerresented in EPDA's 
p.irt F proQrair.s, and there has been litl'le representa- 
tion of community pc»raprof essionals in section 553 work- 
shops. The most significant involvement the citizenry 
Is found in career education diffusion efforts. 

rr-Jl ications_^for_ th_o Federal Po ] o 

In terms of con rross iona 1 and V.f. Office of Fducation (nsop) 
lanning for future initiatives in vocational and career education, 
he major issue that should be addressed is the priority to be 
ssigned to perscnnel develcprer.t . "areer education — however defined' 
as ..it^le cl.rir.ce of survival 9S an enduring: direction in teerican 
ducaticn vi*:hcut iriter.t:ive development of persc!inel in both voca- 
i r;n& I ^nd q.c B.iem.i c f i el dr 

In relation to the total need 5; f^r cha nne in ners^^^nnel develop- 
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ment in vocational education, current reforms are miniscule. The 
tyre of exrerir.entat : or. festered bv EPDA's cart F should be further 
enccur^^ed . 

States and local planners need assistance in im^Toving systems for 
detinint', quantitative and qualitative requirements for vocational per- 
sonnel. Methods lo-: t'ne reporting required under the Federal acts should 
he refined, 

•^'SLtL\'e results e: eidorls to effect linka,L;es aiTion^; education, husi 
nes^, in-.lu:^trv, la'-or, and the cixrrrr.unitv ^-.^lould be widely dis iieminated 
ar..'n.; .State's, 

vcr.^n vill re iuire i^'vel crr-.ent : f nt-r.citlve tear?hlr:g and 

ccu:.3el:n>- z'rill'^r . A -a/^r r.eeJ 1^; tc ievelcr vayr; of irrrcving the 
q*^lity c: v:?ational eiuration tz thRt rrlncrlty ^rc:;pr. perceive it as 
a rr.eans cf develcr;in>:: p. rctential fcr upward rcbility rather than fcr ' 
tillir.i* » 7:\.*^ r si t ' * o t s . 

To achieve these ^oals, leaders are needed wliose training is broad 
based and who appreciate the v. luc of the contribution of each of the 
vocational fields and acadeinic disciplines to an integrated effort. If 
vocational leadership is to be responsive to a rapidly changing technol- 
ogy and societal trend?, a cadre of interdisciplinary educators oriented 
toward problem solving is needed. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Overview 

Since the enactment of the Vocational Education Act (VEA) of 1963, 
change in vocational education has been a continuing Federal focus but 
the problens in this isiportant segment of our educational system persist. 
Many of the problems of vocational education, however, also exist in 
other areas of public education. In a review of these problems one lead- 
ing educator, David Rogers, discusses two shortcomings of the educational 
system that are particularly relevant to vocational education. 

One such shortcoming is a narrow and misplaced elitism that 
puts inordinate emphasis on a four-year college degree, gears 
most educational resources to college-bound students, in- 
sulates academic from vocational training, and relegates 
students and educators in vocational-technical programs to 
second-class citizenship. This reflects national values and 
not just the biases of educators alone. 

Public education has also suffered from an isolation and lack 
of integration of school programs with the economy and the 
wider community, and the classroom may be increasingly irrel- 
evant to students' developmental needs and to conditions in 
the wider society/- 

Other commentators support these views. For example, the recent re- 
port of the Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee 
s rates '\ . . that the school svstem as now constiTuted offers an incom- 
plete content for the accomplishment of many important facets of matura- 
tion/' It points out that the comprehensive high school, designed to 
provide a ''democratic '-^;clting pet," has brought about three forms of 
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segregation: separation of the young from the rest of society, separation 
ol age strata within the ranks of the young, and segregation of different 
cultures and races within the general population. The P^'nel reconn>ends 
that the schools arrar.ge to give young people opportunities and experi- 
ences beyond those now provided, including work and public service outside 
the school.^ Reports of the National Coniirds s ion on the Refom of Second- 
ary Educai iofi'^- and the Conraission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
iLCucation*^ also stress the importance of occupational competence and the 
provision of alternative work env ircn:r.eats , The voice of youth, heard 
ti\rough the National Student Lobby, has niade siniilar requests for expanded 
work-related prograr/.s to "further opportunities for the alternation and 
integration of the work world anc the acader.:ic world as the basic model 
for postsecondary education."^ 

Rogers argues that the r.ost significant strategy that atter.pts to be 
respcnsi\-e to such reconiniendat ions is the direction to career education: 

B;y far the most significant reform strategy that attempts to 
provide a coherent philosophy and deal with the many limita- 
tions oi high schools is the career education movement. It 
is an attempt to change the entire educational system, from 
kindergarten through postsecondary education, by diagnosing 
the shortcomings of both vocational and academic training in 
the context oi their mutu.-al [siCj Isolation.^ 

Inere is evidence of strong public support for career education activ^ 
tttes. Recent Gallup Poll data"^ indicate that a large percentage of the 
American public hope their children will graduate with skills for earning 
a Itvi-:g, And acccrcing to the National Advisory Council on Vocational 



In the last three years close to a third of all school districts 
in America have initiated career educational efforts. Ocer 35 
State Departments of Education have appointed career education 
coordinators. At least 2D State Boards of Lducation have passed 
resolutions supporting career education. All this occurred with- 
out Federal law called career education. Clearly, the career 
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education movement has powerful momentum. But it has been, so 
far, largely a State and local novement.^ 



The American Vocational Association also lends its support to career edu- 
cation : 

Vocational educators have a key role to play in this move.T.ent, 
for career education will not fulfill its promise in returning 
American education unless the skill training component is ex- 
panded and strengthened. Vocational educators can also con- 
tribute materially to the development of awareness, orienta- 
tion and exploratory programs for people of all ages 

Along with this support, however, there have been both confusion and 
debate, centered primarily on the problem of defining "vocational" and 
"career'' education. It should be made clear th.^t career education is not 
simplv a new name for what we now know as \'ocational education. In this 
report these two terms are used as follows: 

• Vocational education: 

An established part of the American educational system that has 
functioned for over 50 years in the real world of students, cur- 
riculums, budgets. Federal reporting. It is the component of 
career education that provides skill training for a specific 
occupation or group of occupations , with concentration on pro- 
grams at the subbaccalaureate level. 

• Career education: 

A concept that includes all students at all levels of education- 
elementary, secondary, and pos tsecondary . It is an approach 
to educational reform that emphasizes the relationships among 
work , educat ion ^ and culture . 

Mcst problematic for the career education direction are the value 
conflicts between vocational and acader.ic educators. Vocational educators 
fear ri dilution of their efforts; academic educators fear the need ^or 
'ob skills will be seen as so immediate that liberal arts curriculims must 
have a lower priority. Neither need be the case. But the debates con- 
tinue and are in many ways analogous to those preceding enactment 
of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 
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Change in the vay both vocational and academic personnel are educated 
appears to be a necessary strategy for effective diffusion of career edu- 
cation, and there is in fact, a growing awareness of the importance of 
staff development, For example, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges has increasingly identified staff development as an area 
of prime importance; its 1973 Assembly selected as a topic ''Educational 
Opportunity for All; New Staff for New People, ":c Cregon^s State Advisory 
Council on Vocatr.cnal Education has selected evaluation of personnel de- 
velopment as one of its priorities for 1974-75. The National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education has also indicated that personnel de- 
velopment 19 one of its priorities for 1974-75, According to the Council's 
Executive Director: 

Teachers and administrators increasingly are calling cn ex- 
perienced vocational education teachers for help in developing 
curriculum* and planning program^s around career them.es , Voca- 
tional educators also have key contributions to m*ake in career 
guidance, career exploration, and coordinating academic instruc- 
tion with career development . . . . Tc meet all these demands vill 
first of all, require incre&si.-.g the sheer quantity of vocational 
education teachers. There is no question about that. However, 
if these new challenges are to be met, the effectiveness of 
vocational educators will have to be stepped up, too- . . . The 
tecnniqutts ct instruction taught vocational education teachers 
today tenc. tc be the same as they vere in the 1920' s, 1930's, 
and 1910 's.:* 

To develop sound policy for assisting in 
or vocational education personnel requires mc 
rently available. As Rupert Evans has ncted: 

Ve knew remarkably little abcjt tne target pcpulaticn for vo- 
cational education professional development* - • . Clearly, we 
cculc do a better job cf designing and carrying out vocational 
education professional development if ve knev more abcut the 
caaracteris tics and needs cf vocational educators- - , , :^Catio^a 
stunies or teacher supply and demand are even less satisfactcrv 
ant qualitative studies cf need are nrnexis tent ^~ 



im.prcving the effectiveness 
re information than is cur- 
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Project Baseline also found the shortage of information on voca*- 

ticr.al teacher education "quite dist^orbing" and recormended that 

syster.3 for collecting data on vocational personnel be inproved with 

il^ 

"considerable urgency/""" 

Vhere is vocational education offered? Fron its early origins 
in the first Merrill Act of lSc2 linited to agriculture end mechanical 
arts, vocational education has spread to a vide range of institutions. 
•SS'ZY. f-wj::din^: r.cv suprcrts prcgra.'ts in ccr.prehensive high schools, 
area vocaticnal £:c''".ccls, ,^.u:"',or and cc:rr-'unity colleges, post^secondary 
technical institutes, --year colleges, and private and proprietary 
schccls. In l?"^!, the !>aticnal Tenter fcr Educational Statistics 
[I'ZT.S': repcrtei that alncst l'",Cr3 public secondary schools in the 
ITaticn offered scss: type cf cccupaticnal curric-ul'or,, Approxir^tel3- 
liyZZZ cf there vere ccr,prehensi ve high schools that had diversified 
prcgrar-s vhich offered bcth vocational and acadenic subjects; alnost 
351 secondary* schools provided f*ull-tir,e vocational education ex- 
cl'usively; and the rer^inier provided sor.e oorbination of specialized 
seo on darv and technical vocational education. 

Another I'ZES s^udy found that l,'^oo publicl;/ support:ed post- 
seoondar;.* schools excluding ^ — year instz^tutions and some 6,5CD 

'"'"""^le is rtno'-T, about the r.uoioer of vear oolle*re5 that cive 

i** rUfch there is a rer-orted trend in this 



^■ho teaonesv Vno co"ur.sels. ^no aoziirjisters : 1^nat are tneir 
laracteristi 03 ? Althouioo there is a naucit"" or" inrcnoation on 
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vocational counselors and a'Lninistratcrs » the 1973 data frcin the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education (D\TE), Office of 
Education, shcv a total of 2l3,51^* teacher? In secondary, postseccndao^, 

and adult, education vocational prcgrari: . 

A 19^2: ::CE£' study cf secondfj-y vocational teachers revealeu that 
51 percent of vocationp-1 education teachers were ren and ^9 percent 
were x:cr.en; rore than ''O percent cf all secondary TCcational teachers 
taught, trades and ind-ustr:v', c *f ice /"business , or hor.e economics. 
Three-fcurths had nonteachinr vor'r; ext^erience in the area they 
t au^;;ht , " 

Apprcxirj=-" ely 11 percent rf the tctal r.ur:her of seccndarv voca- 
iticn -Teachers care frcr ethnic grcups.* Tne percentage 



'icution cy ethnic crour in l^"! 



w . re: 



tne state cf tr.e art in 

evaluatirn cf all t^-ces c: educaticn. In terrrs of teacher-education 

eval'uaticn, fcr exarxle, he sees the lack of kncvledce reirarding 

teacher effectiveness as the lar^'e~t o'^chle'^" 

The recr'ultrent , develcpnent, riaintenanoe » and replacement of 
vocational and tecr^.ical teachers pose all of the prohlens 
associated vith staffing general educaticn prcgrar^ . Undouot- 
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^^^^ » ^..rz ^^i- ..^crtan* diffic^ilty is t^hat no phase of educa- 
tion has a reliable critericn cf teacher effectiveness. Lack 
of this critericn is a sericus deterrent to eval-uation of the 
effectiveness cf programs for staffing vocaticnal-technical 
education,^? 
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Roger ?i sees the riCKt ir.portan-t evaluative need to \>e studies of the 
political and administrative context of programs, especially their organi- 
zational linkages: 

Most ev.r.luaticn studies rarely treat the political and adminis- 
trative context o£ programs, especially their organizational 
linkat;es, as Icrees aflecting pert orniance . And yet they nay be 
ar.ong the nost inportant . Indeed, such process studies of the 
political and organizational dynamics of implementation may tell 
us much m.ore about why new programs work or not than any other 
method. . • . Public education is rlagued bv the experience of 
promising new programs that are poorly implemented, given the 
poor management of many educational bureaucracies. Until more 
sensitive studies are done on the process of im^plementat ion 
and strategies are de\'0 loped to change the process, there is 
every reason to believe that the problems will continue,^- 




*- ^ ^ ^ ^'n'^**t2 




Section 552 of Part F, Leadership Development Avards ^ provided 
funds for developing conpetent leaders in vocational education, 
A second purpose was t*^ encourage coir^jrehensive programs in 
vocational education at the graduate level • In 1970, 11 insti- 
tutions vere selec*--! ^o start 3-year doctoral prograns; in 
19'^:, T additional institutions vere selected. In 1973, the 
3-year prograr. vas reduced to a 1-year leadership prcgrar.; in 
19"^, IC additional institutions were chosen tc continue the 
1-year program. 

.^ecticn of Fart State Fygteris for Personnel DevelcT^irent . 
authorized grants to State boards, supplementing funds fror: 
other scurries- tc pro\-ide training or retraining of experienced 
vocational education personnel by n^eans of cooperative arrange- 
ments among State boards of vocr,tional education, local educa- 
tion agencies, and ether institutions or private industries. 

Section 5:^, Familiari::ii:r Teachers Vith !:ev Currlc^olar 
Materials , states that special consideration is to be given tc 
training programs iesicr.ed to fsmiliarice teachers vlth nev 
curric-ular m£.terials in vocational education. Because of the 
limited f'^.is appropriated for part F, no grants vere m.ade to 
t.^.e :::aTes to carr^- cut secticr. ^until 1973, vhen 15 percent 
rf section ;r'T? f^unis vert? set aside for this purpose. Section 
7 ** i 3 the r f c re not a m£.^ o r f c c us c f this re o ^ 

■ A'? r :i.rt F has been administered by a s*:n.ff of four rrofessicnals 

:f Educational Systems Tevelopr.ent • Vithin 
reneral Federal guidelines. States and inst it'utions of higher education 
".ave relative flexibili:y ir. derelcping prrgrEms that meet their diverse 
:eeds as veil as the legislative intent. Starting in 19*^2, the States 

Lnto bcth sections 5:S and 5:2 program.s. Tne States have, in fact, had 
iia^ Or res'pons ^c 1.^1. t^-' tcr c-iitusmar the career educatic^ am^cch* 

• ectLcn ^ ^ 3 orcorrams vere selected -s a '^'''*us "^c** c*---^.- 

Table 1 lists these States by population ra-k for 1970: Califcrnia 
ranked 1st; Jregcn, Slst. The 11 i-stituticr^ listed include one of the 
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Nation's oldest— Rutgers , established in 1776. Oklahoroa State Univerftity, 
founded in 1891, was the last of the 11 to be established. 

Since little published ir.forination is availitle on the part F pro- 
gra'^.s, r.uch cf this report is based on ir.fcnnaticn acquired through inter- 
views with State vocational education personnel development (\TyD) coor- 

dinatcrs. State directors of vocational education, career education co- 
orcinaLors, directors of leadership development programs (^section 552 
program directors), dt ans of schools of education, deans of graduate 
Schools, f acuity rr.on;berSj and TTTA's section 552 r-roaran students. The o^- 
lices concacLed were those of State derartr>erts of vocational education^ 
Stale- offices of public instruction, institutions of higher education, and, 
vhvrever possible, local school districts. 

Cor.Lcnl 01 tr.e RcoorL 

Chapter 11 exar.ines the issues involved in changing vocational per- 
sonnel developr.enc in tenns of segnentation of fields, separation between 
vocational and acaderac educa::ors, articulation aziong levels, jurisdic- 
tional coordination, external linkages, and needs for leadership. 

To set rhc concey.t vithin a Stare's system for personnel developnient , 
charter m describes projects under EPDA's part F, section 553 in the 13 
States; and charter IV describes secticn 552 ? rog ranis . Chapter V sunrna- 
rizes the accor.plishr.eniis of these progranis . linplicaticns for the Federal 
role are presented in the concluding charter VI. 

In light cf The critical issues facing vocational education, it is 
hoped rhat this review of prcgrans specifically designed to iniprove vo- 
cational personnel cevelcprent viil provide information useful for policy- 
makers throughout ihe Naticn. 
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IL ISSUES IN PERSON-NEL DEVELOPMENT 



Across the II States studied, vocational education is in transition, 
struggling to become more adaptive to the needs of a rapidly changing 
technology. In the main, vocational educators view career education as 
an effort that, if properly implemented, vill enhance their capability to 
meet the needs of the future. Most also view personnel development as 
the m.ajor avenue by which this can be accomplished, and most agree that, 
even without the broader context that career education inplies, there is 
an urgent need for changing traditional approaches to vocational personnel 
develcpm.en:: , M^st speak of needs tc bec.?me mere com.prehensivc , to coordi- 
nate efforts, and to unify isolated zrnxi.-'.i ma of the .•^-erican educational 
s y s I cm « 

Any effort to understand the -^.ajer Issues entalLed m reform.ing vo- 
cational personnel cevelopm.ent must ta'-'^t into account their ceep-rooted 



ne stjdv has sutr^ested 



Although srm.e have seen a fundamcnt.il ch. in the concept 

of vocational education, . . -the hisrcrical ccntinuitr>r in th.e 
issues raised is m.ore strircing. "fssentially, our approaches 
to vocational education continue to be dom.inate^i by the debate: 
and structures established b v 1 ^ 1, ^ « - 
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Sepnent at ion of Fields Within Vocational Education 




The historical secnentat Ion of fields within vocational education 
presents a forr.idrible bari-ier to the types of adjustrnents required to meet 
the needs of today's and tonorro\*-'s students. However, at present there 
are no at;reed-on alternatives for orcanlzinp; the occupational fields. 

Corronali t ies of skills across occupations are not currently clearly 
defined. There ^re no hard and fast answers to such questions as: 

• l^'hich occcipatlons have ccrrron skills that car, be cor.bined 
and t au^ht as a cluster? 

• At what point does an occupational skill becorre obsolete? 

• »N>ich skills are easily transferable? 

• vvh at are the new and e re r u j. n p occupations for vh 1 c h pe rs o nne 1 
t raining she -jIc be pro vi dec? 

A State director of vocational education put it this "^"ay: 

I think our critics are richt when they talk about obsoles- 
cence of skills and I think it ties to how proud and 
defensive we are of what we call our content. Let's say I'r. 
a irachine shop t-acher and I teach what's in try little bible, 
and the only way for rv? to irprove that is to r.ake it wore 
and TToro specific r'.nd harder and harder to attain — if I have 
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to then turn around and look really at what I*m teaching in 
that laboratory and break it down to its basic components, I 
am really teaching fluids, metals, metallurgy, chemistry of 
metals, hydraulics. If we mean that there are common units 
of instruction and these include fluids or metallurgy, yes, 
there is con!rr.onality there and yes, we'd better get to that. 
If, nowevcr, we're talking about common skills that lab tech- 
nicians in health occupations need to know or what they must 
do in terms of measure::>M'ii: in relation to what the bricklayer 
do^s, then I'm not sure wiiat tlie common units of skill instuc- 
tion are,' 

And one vocational teacher, discussing his problem in adapting to the 
cluster approach, said: 

lL*s a bi^ probUn with clusters because nobody is that broad- 
based. Fur example, 1 an a coni4 true t ion cluster teacher in a 
comprehensive high school. I've been a brickmason; I've taught 
masonry for years. Now I've got to learn something about basic 
wi-J^i^^f about carpentry, about painting. We've pushed very hard 
and its difficult Co change,"" 

As with change in other areas of education, one major inhibitor to 
realining fields and training personnel in new patterns appears to lie 
in the background and training of current vocational education personnel. 
Most undergraduate preparation of vocational teachers still parallels that 
set up under the Smith-Hughes legislation in separate fields (e.g,, agri- 
culture, home economics). Since formal training mechanisms did not exist 
in 1917, newly formed State boards enlisted the services of State-supported 
universities in developing programs of teacher training. Generally, these 
wetc not incorporated into colleges of education, but rather into the col- 
leges teaching the particular occupations. As additional fields were 
added under the legislation, teacher^t raining needs expanded. But the 
general tendency persisted to assign teacher- train ing programs to what- 
ever institutions or parts ol" an institution that specialized in the 
occupational skill, At the graduate level also, doctorates have tradi- 
tionally been given in separate areas of specialty, Taylor 
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and Miller in 19T1 described the system as an "independent organizational 
structure" with no fomal coordinating nechanisr..^ 

This practice has led to the following types of problems: 

• Duplication of effort across departments. Even general 
education courses are ordinarily segregated by occupa- 
tional field (e.g., The Philosophy of Education for Agri- 
culture Teachers) . 

• Rivalry across fields. 

• Inhibition of innovation. Courses in emerging fields are 
frequently not offered because they do not fit into any of 
the existing occupational organizational units. 

• Failure of the system to produce educators familiar with 

the total system of vocational education and its relationships 
to the world of work and to ncademia. 

Formal preservice preparation for trade and industry teachers has 
been rare. Most ^3ccuire their skills on the job and receive pedagogical 
training after they have begun to teach. Conflicting views on the wisdom 
of this approach are found among leaders in the field. Some tend to view 
this type of arrangement as most desirable in bringing relevant skills 
from industry; others hold that a more desirable route would be to provide 
formal teacher training at universities, supplemented by on-the-job skill 
learning. 

One advantage cf taking teachers fror industry was their apparent 

lack of preconceived notions aL)out hov education should. take place: 

We've got a benefit with all those nondegreed teachers because 
they are so much less inclined to believe that there is a way 
for education to take place. They haven't had four years of 
a method that hasn't changed in decades. Maybe we have a 
better chance with them; I don't know.^ 

One vocational educator who had been teaching methods courses for 
a period of several years noted that the best teachers from industry were 
those highly motivited to teach: 
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nany take a big cut. If an electrician can make $15,000 at an 
area school, he lb doing good. There are two types: The first 
wants to get out of the working racket and retire — they don't 
last because you work much harder as a teacher; the second is 
the person who has always wanted to be a teacher. And the 
second group cake the very best teachers.^ 

The rr.ost frequently reported difficulty in training teachers from 
industry was getting them to adapt to the cluster approach: 

There are probably two bodies of knowledge that they do not 
have. Many don't have a sufficient grasp of the principles 
that underlie their own occupational fields, let alone the 
cornmon career development skills that students require or the 
structural processes that they might use to teach that."^ 

Traditionally, vocational teacher- t raining institutions have tended 
to assume less responsibility for inservice than for preservice train- 
ing. Inservice training has generally been strongest in agriculture, 
home economics, and office occupations. A major factor that has inhibited 
the development oi: nont rad i t icna 1 approaches to training is lack of incen- 
tive for university staff to participate in such programs.^ 

The same Lack of incentive is found at the school or college district 
level. Variable certification requirements are a part of this, but also 
cistricts often have simply not been able to mount large-scale programs 
of inservice development. Because of tenure policies, teacher turnover 
is slow and districts cannot upgrade their staff until teachers voluntarily 
leave, generally at retirement. So:/e of the larger school districts do 
maintain staff with for:nal res^J^-ns ibi lity for inservice training, and 
these may serve sr.aller nearby districts as well. But Evans^ noted that 

mar^ of thest* programs initiated in the 1920 's and 1930 's have already 
disappeared in r^iassive urban districts where educational budgets are par- 
ticularly subject to political controversy. 

Because oi difficulty in implementation, the move to unify the seg- 
mented fields through preservice and inservice training has met with both 
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resistance and acceptance. One vocational educator expressed his concerns 
about moving too far in the direction of comprehtMisiveness: 

We have people on our staff who say *Isn*t it great that we 
can now find these connon things?' I share this view for some 
of the things that are new — when we decide, for instance, that 
we can teach the history ot tne legislation to all students, 
or that we cm teach principles of public relations. But you 
don't teach methods of instruction for all fields. These are 
not common. If you want to destroy vocational education, you 
assume that ;^eneraLity can replace specificity. I'm saying 
we need a stopping point. We need to have a basis for knowing 
when you get to that stopping point. It would be a disaster 
if we prepared vocational teachers and did not prepare teachers 
of business operations, industrial arts teachers, and others. 
I'm making the case for not carrying comprehens ivent.'ss to its 
extremt^ and becoming so difiuse that we lose what is essential.^" 
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Separation Between Vocational and Academic Education 




In addition to realigning the segmented fields of vocational educa- 
tion, a personnel development program suited to the 1970' s must seek to 
break down long-standing barriers betveen vocational and academic educa- 
tors. As noted earlier, vocational education personnel have received 
preservlce preparation in segmented fields; elementary and s^.condary per- 
sonnel have been trained in separate departments or even separate schools 
of education. Both have been yet further separated from the academicians 
in liberal arts and sciences. In ways reminiscent of Dewey, a noted edu- 
cator claims that much of what is unrong with teacher education today 

11 

stems directly from this separation. 

In a critique of the report of the President's Panel of Consultants 

preceding the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, one 

author noted the lack of attention to the separatism issue: 

It [the report] left vocational education as a separate educa- 
tional enterprise, housed in the public schools but with rules 
and procedures and criteria that set It apart from the rest of 
the educational program. It seeks to enlarge the scope ar4d the 
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:ji jgram and to cLain that it is part of general education but 
it is not willing to have it becone a r^^ri 1 part of the general 
oduca t ion pr.;>;ra:ri. * ^ 



liMjay, r^any educational Leadors see the value in breaking down the 

artiiiLi.tl barriers betw^-en vocational and academic education through an 

irUcrdi -ciplinary approac ). ihrou^;h this method t.ie teaching of separate 

^u!\j< ct-. (c.^;., <ci». ncc, mathematics, English, vocational training) is 

rdattd to ti.i particular skill desired. Although there are variations 

in thi.-. mt.ih.ui(>lo,^y , pi. riuip.s the purest exar-.ple is the curriculum unit 
-J 

siiown ir. table 2. ^Ihe fact th.it the- barriers still reruin suggests that 
alte:".pi - In iiuleid ;::a"'.t' v.'caiional education a real part of the total 
t viii'. /t L i^^ii.i 1 -v U:* :!'u>l fi'cu:-. or. an i n te ;d i c i p I i na ry approach to personnel 
d I V. I opi^ii nt. . 

.m.. ol -.lIuk'I.^-: of (.'.iUcali^-n in II States t^'nded L'.) be suppoit ive 

o: a \\\,^\'^.■ ti'ward r^or-. i nt*. rd i sc ip I i iiarv coordinat i mi . One coirtmcnted; 

I 'ri tryin^, Iv r.w.iki.- a real frontal attack on the old status 
_r r.i:u;t. L-nt s in our colU-i;e and it's not easy. One problem 
thviL exists i-. that vo». .J t iona I t ochni ca I education with out- 
side support can train the sturU at.s and have its programs and 
n^a worry too much abovif the stodi;y old structures of the rest 
of thi- LollL'^-;e. In a v;a^ , that nay have been OK in a period 
n\ 'niildin/, 'detitily. :Hit I think v;l' ' re getting the identity 
n[ Vocational t».'C'i'.i^ J 1. edvication in good shapi . Tlicy know 
v.'iiat th^ y .W' dni;^ ; .jh. Wfio tht. y aro .uul tht-y d.)n't need to 
Ml, l.. rt alnnt.' t > ih'. in co!^ i'idencL' ♦ ^ "* 

A Czrrjir na*ior:e,l rre:;i -'r--* of -^he Vocational Innustrial Clubs of 
Ar^'r::>'L (v:"A) i^aw -.he po*->jr-tial value cf this approach tc learning: 

If a st-udc-nt could be made to see specifically how English 
C'-^r^posi t i on and ;:;rammar v;ould be useful to him in his Job as 
a pub 1 i c re 1 a t i ons officer o r hov/ he cou Id use ma t hema tics 
a an eU'Ctrician, he certainly w.)uld not r».'Jiist iiaving tc* 
1 *. arn t !io ^l* si.il^j ^. c t . * ■ 
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In an exanination of the history of interdisciplinary programs, one 
educator suggest s that the problcr.s have stemmed not so much from the in- 
herent difficulties of crossing disciplinary Lines as from the political 
crrcr of ignoring the force of entrenched departmental power. *^ In aca- 
derr.ia, an educator's professional advancerr.ent depends primarily on the 
departr^ent head's evaluation of his work as contributing to the goals and 

ir.age3 cf that dep artr.er.t . Ar.thrcpolcgist L. D. Freeman contends 
thac the rigid cepartmental boundaries in the educational system are de- 
signed to shape individuals so that they can fill existing roles rather 
than to create ni.'.; roles within the Larger society.-^" 

The task oi breaking down such boundaries seems formidable within 
education itself, but a policy analyst points out that too much stress 
shiMild not bo placod on the school as the creator of occupational bias; 
it merely reflects the larger societal value system that assigns status 
to white-collar occupations. The middle class teacher, counselor, or 
.school administrator cannot hold out any image of success except that of 
white-collar professional achievement. This not only encourages more 
students to reach out for higher status jobs, but tends to cause those 
who do not to regard their choices as second best.^^ 

Indeed, one major inhibitor to a promising experiment of the 1960 's, 
the Pirhr.or.i (Calif.) Plan, was found tc be the low status both parents 
and .>tudents accorded these interdisciplinary programs and the difficulty 
teachers had in working across disciplinary barriers. Designed to provide 
a higher motivational factor for underachieving students, these secondary 
school prograrps brought teams of vocational and academic educators together 
for the teaching of related subject matter. An evaluation of the curriculum 
experiment ahown in table 2 concluded iihat in general, the Richmond Plan 
students had shown gains over their control group counterparts. But the 
evaluation also pointed to the difficulties inherent in implementing these 
programs, principally because of the problems teachers and counselors 
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experienced In breaking down disciplinary barriers and working together 
for the goal of improved student learning. 

Pointing to the r:iassive needs for inservice tra'ning of educators 
today, one educator noted that in terms of using the interdisciplinary 
approach, the conceivers of such approaches as the Richmond Plan were 
people of ''clear vision" at least a decade ahead of their time.^^ 

******* 
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Articulation Among Levels of Education 




Another issue in personnel development for vocational education aris- 
ing from the structure of the educational system Is the lack cf articula- 
tion among levels of education: elementary, secondary, and postsecondary. 
The Executive Director of the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges 
puts It this way: 

The student can be traumatized In his attempt to move through 
the system, particularly at the Junction points that adminis- 
tratively separate elementary schools from high schools, high 
schools from colleges, and all of these from vocational/tech- 
nical schools . 20 

* • • • 

Counselors, teachers, and administrators must communicate and inter- 
act to meet the needs of individual students as they move through our 
remarkably disarticulated syst' of education. 

Of particular significance here is the counseling function, whose 
failure to provide other than guidance for college placement has been well 
documented. Interestingly, vocational guidance was Introduced into public 
education as a part of the industrial education movement of the 1920*8.^* 
At that time the guidance counselor was part labor specialist, educator, 
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and psychologist, whose principal purpose was to shape good industrial 
character and instill proper work habits. Through the years, however, 
and most rapidly vith the passage of XDEA in 1958, the orientation shifted 
away from imparting the work ethic to increasing college attendance. 

Evidence suggtbt.s that, lacking exposure to the world of work out- 
side the sch'jol system, counselors are ill prepared to provide adequate 
guidance to noncollege-bound students. And work experience other than 
teaching is becoming rare as a prerequisite for counselors. A survey of 
counselor certification found that in 1960, 24 of the 38 States then cer- 
tifying counselors required nonteaching work experience, but in 1971 only 
13 r ates required such experience.*-^ 

Some think the best source of career guidance available to the voca- 
tional student is the vocational teacher, v;ho has traditionally served 
as counselor as veil as instructor. The occupational background of a 

teacher provides a valuable source of infornation. However, there are 
little reliable placer^.er.t data to support this assumption. 

It is at tht juncture between secondary and postsecondary education 
that a crucial problum for minority students appears. Although mixed 
perceptions about career education are found among minority group leaders, 
career education's perceived dichotomous goal of either achieving a 
salable skill or being prepared for further education has been interpreted 
by some as yet another form of "tracking'* which could cut minorities off 
from access tc aigher education or professional jobs, Evans suggests that 
this problem could be minimized if more minority teachers could be re- 
cruited in vocational education. As he says, the most critir::il shortage 
in any type of education appears tc be the shortage of minority group 
instructors in v.^cational education.' • 
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Table 3 shows the Percent of nonwhite vocational educators by 
specialiration. The table is based on a 2-percent sample stratified 
by geographical area, institution, and level (secondary, postsecondary) • 



Table 3. — Percent of Nonwhite Vocational Educators 
by Specialization 



Specialization 



Percent of 
nonwhite vocational 
educators 



Agriculture 1.7 

Business/of f ice 4.4 

Health 2.7 

Technical education 3.5 

Trades and industry 4.2 
Personal and public service 

(including home economics) 8.7 

Counseling 10.7 

Program administration 4,8 

Related curriculum 9.1 



Source: See "Notes" (24) at end of chapter, p. 47 



In a report specifically directed to the counseling and guidance 
functi jns, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education recom- 
mended that: 

• Individuals with rich backgrounds of experience in industry, 
business, and labor, but with no teaching experience be in- 
fused into the counseling system. 

• Extensive provision be made for the training £.nd employment 
of a wide variety of paraprofessional personnel to work in 
guidance under the supervision of professionally qualified 
counse lors . 
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• Increased efforts be made to itrprove sound counseling and 
guidance services to members of minority populations and 
other disadvantaged groups ♦^^ 



For the handicapped at the elementary level, more emphasis needs to 
be placed on diagnosing and remedli.tion. At the secondary level intensive 
counseling and guidance is needed to determine realistic career goals. 
At the postsecondary level, some States (e.g., California and Virginia) 
have initiated special programs. 

The problen in transferrinc 2-year postsecondary program credits to 

^-year teacher-training prograns is seen as an inhibitor to recruiting 

more highly qualified vocational teachers. The high grovth rate and the 
increasing complexity of postsecondary education require creative ad. .in- 
istrative leadership and flexible organizational arrangements. 

The need for continuing or recurring education programs should ir> • 
crease dramatically as individuals seek to update or obtain new skills 
to adapt to the shifting labor market. For basic education alone, the 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education*^ has derived the .'Icllowing 
estimates for adults needing to reenter at some juncture ot the system: 



State 



Target ^ 
pooulation 



Call fornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 
Oregon 



4,513,145 
461,261 
800,073 
1,595,415 
3,147,456 



890,660 
2,073,023 
] ,841,581 
2,909,938 



752,702 
499.503 



Total 



19,484,756 



ft 



Pcpulation l6 years of ape and cider not enrolled in school 
than high school completion. 



with less 
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The Council's position is that there is a need to provide an entirely 

new schen.e for preparing teachers and counselors of adults in a career 
education framev/ork. University and Irserv^r^^ nrenaratlon of th^<;e 

teachers and counselors should prepare therr: to meet both the cop-niriye 

a..d affective needs of adults in remedial, renewal, and roKa y^^i :)pv \t 
areas of work.^" 

* * * * K .Vr yc 
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Coordtnatlon Among Educational Agencies 




LOCAL 



Jurisdiction . — According to Fuller^s study of Intergovernmental 

Education, strong bonds exist between U50E administrators in vocational 

28 

education and State vocational education agencies. In that study State 
conmittees left no doubt of their belief that vocational education reaches 
its program objectives best when administered as a State educational 
responsibility witn Federal support and local program operation. 

Because local and State matching funds far outweigh Federal support, 
control in the vocational education system tends to be concentrated at the 
State level. In most States, the State board of education also serves as 
the State board for vocational education as shown in figure 1, but there 
are variations in this pattern. Differing perspectives were expressed in 
terms of the effects of alternative structures for administration of 
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FIQUKE 1 



ALTERNATIVE STRUCTUPES FOR ADMINtSTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AT THE STATE LEVEL 



Statt Boird 

of Education 



4 8ut« 

(aaparatt beardt) 



Stata Bc«rd for 
Vocational Education 



Siaia Suparintandani 
of Schooli 



Stata Diractor of 
Vocation*! Education 



Slate Board of Education and 
Slate Board of Vocational Educatton 



3 Stitat 



Slate Superintendent 
of Schools 



State Director of 
Vocational Education 



State Board of Education ar^ 
State Board of Vocational Education 
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State Superintendent 
of School! 



Sute Director of 
Vocational Education 



State Board of Educarior. srd 
State Board of Vocational Education 



14 States 



State Superintendert 
Of Schooh 



Associate or Assistant 
State Superintendent 



SOURCE: Ref, 2SL 



State Director of 
Vocational Education 
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vocational education shown. State directors of vocational education tend 



to view separate status as advantageous; one put it this way: 

I think it strengthens education, and I'm especially convinced 
that it strengthens vocational education. If we're not success- 
ful with vocational education in this State, we have no one to 
blar.e. In rrany States, the director of vocational education is 
several layers deep in the administration and if there *s anyone 
in those five or six layers who's unsy::ipathetic l.o vocational 
education, many problems never get to the place where the deci- 
sions are mace. In this State no one can stop me, except our 
B:>ard, from, lobbying, speaking out on vocational education, from 
differing with the academic comriunity over what's right for voca- 
tiona^ education. I know a lot of State directors who don't 
dare talk to a legislator. To have catt'gorical aid and then 
nor put the responsibility for carrying out the intents of the 
Legislaticr in t::e hands of vocational educators soe'.::^: s trance 
to mo.'^'^ 

The juriscictlenal ci.^putes >etv:^en seCvHcai-y and ?os t secondary levels 
predicted by Uscan^- in 19i:9 have recently cor.e tc the forefront. Growth 
in area vccational schools has coincided vith sir.ilar expansion in voca* 
tio-sl . technical prograv.s in co™unity. junior colleges in many States. 
In las resulted in program duplication as veil as conflict between State 
departnerts of vccaticnal educc:ti-or- and departr.ents of higher education, 
primarily over funds earmarked for roi^tsecondary vocational education in 
the IIA of " 1965. 

Or;:anioational Structures . — llangum has noted that after the VZA of 
1563 ohangei the e"hasis fron roourational oatesrories to reetinr th- 
needs of individuals, most State derartrer.ts of vooatior.!Ll eduoaticn 
sinply oontinuei the t^ioal derartrental orcanioation ry se^.ented 
fielis shovr. in fig-ure 2. rtate surer-oisrrs in eaoh ooouraticnal area 
adrinistered tro^rraois and were resronsitle for training in their fields. 
This struofire, he saios, is r-ire resistant to change than the individuals 
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within it and has often acted as a built-in impediment to charge: 



The fact that most State vocational education agencies are 
still structured according to the occupational categories es- 
tablished by Smith-Hughes and other pre-1963 acts is another 
built-in irnpedirnent to change. Principals and instructors 
report having innovative proposals turned down because they 
did not fit within the occupational structure of the State of- 
fice or because tney were 'not in the State Plan.' 

As previously noted, organizational structures at institutions of 
teacher education have parallv^led the State depart^ient structure. Par- 
tially as a result of this organization, cornmunication between the insti- 
tutions and the local districts that erploy vocational educators has been 
poor. One study concluded that State deoarteerts of vocational education 
have been primarily accountable to their professional peers rather than 
to the needs of local districts and conrr/anities.^'^^ Swanson has noted 
that in sore 'Jta'es: th£> <i:!:ructure is ch.nnging but no pattern has yet 
erierged .^s signi - idnt ."^"^ 

Funding Patterns . — A n^jor responsibility given to the States is 
the channeling of Federal^ State, and local resources to institutions 
that provide preparation for vocational teachers. Historically, the 
tact that J and- grant universities have allowed Federal subsidies to pa]*"' 
up to 50 percent or r^ore of rhe salaries of teachers in the specialised 
areas — hore econcrics, agriculture, and so on — can be interpreted as 
a low level of coxid.tz:ent to personnel developnent in vocational educa- 
tion. 5cz:e universities still rely on full Federal subsidies and exclude 
funds in their regular budgets for teacher preparation and perscnneJ 
developz:ent in vocational eiucaticn. One concerned officiiil rer-arked: 
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it I were in Congress, I'd be interested in knowing if the in- 
stitutional conrr.itnent is changing. If the only way we have 
of ^maintaining vocational education is to maintain Federal re- 
quirements, if we do not make enough penetration into the insti- 
tutions that are preparing staff so that they begin to reflect 
a conrltment to the total program of education, then I think 
it's sad that Congress has to be the big daddy to do this. 

Now the unique staff development that's needed to further 
special vocational personnel for changing needs in industry' 
and buslines s, the additional staff development that's needed 
to acquaint general educators with the career education aspects- 
this is where the additional r.oney cu^ht to be used.^- 

In the 11 Srates studied, a trend was noted toward universities sup- 
p::rting such extra services. One dean of a school of education thought 
the Federal subsidy should be used to encourage an interdisciplinary ap- 
proacr. tJ training both vocational and acadenic educators: 

Now 1:^ tnc cir.e to switch strategies and to move in directions 
tnat will build ties between professors in this field and other 
professors. The grant and the deal should still probably be 
nacc with the vocational • technical department. I'm not advocat- 
ing giving the money to soreone who doesn't understand what you 
are trying to do. Stare Departments of Vocational Education 
have done a good Job in helping us build the way we are. But 
ii they continue the fur^ding pattern of the present, they are 
going ro continue this sp'ii: b-^tween our liberal arts and our 
vocational people. \nc that split in the end, is going to work 
to che detriment of vcoation.il education.-- ~ 



Certification and Supply,— Ann-hp r major responsibility that 
States have been given is certification cf vocational educators; seg- 
mentation by occupational fields is reflected in the specific and in 
-.-^ -^.-£rer._ prccec-:r<is r:. certification of teachers ir. each srecialcv. 
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An issue hera is the lack of uniformity across States in both occupa- 

ticnal and pedagogical requirements. This lack of uniformity inhibits 
the geograpMc nobility of vocational teachers. States find it difficult 
to develop new certificates that permit inncvative types of programs. 

Another link among Federal, State, and local vocational agencies is 
the State plan mandated by the VFA of 1968, Since 1972, four new tables 
have been required in the plans to show (1) suDPly and demand for person- 
nel, and (2) funds allocated to personnel development under all parts of 
the VEA of 1968. Since planning varies across States, it is difficult 
for all States to mesh their programs into the common format required by 
USOE guidelines. 

The problem has also surfaced in States that have tried to reorganize 
according to career education objectives or occupatlorial clusters. State 
planning is done in the State's ovn categorical system and thsn translated 
into the format required for reporting to rS^K, One of the major lacks 
seen in the State planning tables was an InaMlity to reflect changing 
needs for inservice training: 

In-service training needs can.'t clvays shov up in the State 
Plans because trade and industrial tea-^h- :s are reported as 
they are. But if ve're gc'n" the rlus' .r route, there's no 
place in the State plannlrjs lable to where we're going 

to train 40 cluster teachers. 1- -^-.tns our needs are diffi- 
cult tc pcrtray, 37 

Yet» at the same time, some held that the r.ocums^itation was as good as 

anything currently available and that the State olaris had been a catalyst 

for mere systematic efforts. 
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Linkages External to the Educational Svster. 



8USINESS AND INDUSTRY 








COVVUMTlES 



Froblons of linking educatic^nai crgani^ations with r.anpower agencies 
for the purpose of projecting the supply and denand of teachers start at 
the Federal level and proceed dou-n through the State and local agencies. 

G. G. Senders has presented the following critique of the atter.pts 

tc date in projecting -anpover needs in vocational education: 

Very few national projections of teacher supplv and demand in 
vocational education have been attenipted. Those that have been 
.T.aae arrive at varying estinates cf the ai^ount of shortage which 
all agree will exist. The nost recent and ambitious attenpt to 
project supply and deriand is seen to be li.tited in the range of 
the reject ions and so beset with a lack of necessary data that 
a sc: oi quest icnable assunqDtions nust be adonted. The criticis:^ 
IS -o: -.-erected at the authors cf these studies; they are to be 
-r-,^--::--- ; tor their courage. Rather the blane lies in the lack 
or -.v£de., data and the sorr^- state of the art of projections.^^ 

Sc-c's s-:;;.ests a rodest, short-mn approach on a local or regional basis, 

vhic:. would proj^ot teacher outputs and enclcyer der-ands based on past 

and presert e>-erienoe. j C 



Most respondents indicated difficulty in identifying new and emerging 

occupations. As one State director of vocational education puts it: 

That one bothers ne — if t>"ey're so new and emerging, we don't 
know that they're aroand yer« It they are around, they have 
to be around in sufficient numbers to be identified and to pro- 
vide a program. Like ecology. We were told that we should be 
preparing students in an ecology program and the various occupa- 
tions that were related to ecology were sent to us. We asked 
vhat the labor market would be lor those occupations in the fore- 
seeable future. We got zilch. As far as was known, nobody would 
be needed in this State for those occupations.^- 

C cordination '>ith Business and Industry . — Somers maintains that 
although effective coordination with industr\- has long been a problen 
in vocational education, the newly enacted manpower legislation 
Comprehensive Emplcyr.ent and Training Act (CETA) has given urgency to 
the issue, '^'^ He claims the following fundamental questions need to 
be accressed: 

(1) uTno should be trained in vocational schcols and who should 
be crair.ee on the job? 

Are vocational educjitors speo.olng public funds in training 
v;orkers who should be trained by private employers at pri- 
vate expense? 

(S'J Are government manpower funds being used to subsidize 

em.ployers in training workers for specific, short-term jobs 
ivTiich cannot ser-v'e as a substitute for fundamental, long- 
term vocational training in vocational schools? 

(-) Is skill training for many of the disadvantaged really nec- 
essary, or can their absorption into the labor market be 
equally w^ell ser^'cd by short-term counseling, job pl£?cement 
programs, or work experience-'^* 

The question of locale of skill training is related to the issue of 
specificity of s-:ill training, discussec above. Some "ocational educators 
believe that the cluster approach vould -ive stu^er.ts a good background 



an occupational area, and they could then supplement this with on-the-job 
training in the context of a cooperative work-study program or in post- 
secondary programs, 

Burt maintains that the tine has come to broaden the "industry edu- 
cation team" to include economists and other behavioral scientists, such 
as psychologists and sociologists* He contends that these disciplines 
will assist educators in resolving many of the problems plag'iing them 
a3 they try to involve industry more effectively in their programs.** 

The significance of involvement with Industry is apparent if the 
refonns being called for by the career education thrust are to be realired. 
It will be an immense task to locate suitable work environnonts and to 
handle the logistics of student movement to and from work and school. 
Althougli the work-study and cooperative education programs have been one 
of the more successful facets of vocational education, they have repre- 
sented a relatively small share of the total vocational efforts for stu- 
dents • 

The fact that employers are reluctant to hire the handicapped also 
points to the need for more cooperation between industry and education. 
I>-pically, the only contact in the past vrs made by secondary school work- 
study cocrdinatcrs vho saw it as their responsibility to find occupa- 
tional placements for their handicapped students. They had to convince 
industry" of the benefits of hiring the handicapped. 

Statistics show that nearly SO percent of the employed handicapped 
w^ork in service, sales, or unskilled or semiskilled jobs. Limited occu- 
pational choices can sornetirres be eycp^zided by staff well versed in the 
education of their students and in their contacts with errplcyers. Such 
staff may promote new job redefinitions to accommodate the handicapped. 
Ihey may also find that many of the 'inskilled jobs considered boring and 
degrading by ziany employees may not be so considered by handicapped workers. 
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To a handicapped employee an unskilled Job can be 6el£*£ulfllllng In al- 
lowing him to demonstrate his competency In some area. 



The Involvement of Labor > — Since labor unions first came Into exlst- 
encet they have been committed to the learning value of vorl: experience • 
But the concern about the separation of vocational and acadf^mlc education 
expressed in the report of the 1915 American Federation of Labor Convention 
is evidenced today In labor's thinking about the career education concept: 

One of the most valuable concepts i. the VEA of 1968, one which 
AFL-CIO have enlarged upon In much ot the present discussion of 
career education, is the need to Drln-;; vocational and academic 
education closer together. The abili.y, not simply to read but 
to tead with critical judgment, is as .mich a part of the skill 
needed by an auto mechanic as the ability to use precision 
gauges. 

One fear of organized labor is that, in fact, career education may 
be used to deny support for acaceaiic education. The -most vital issue, 
however, seems to be tne extent to which student on-the-jot learners 
will be competitive to already employed workers. Unions feel they have 
to protect the job rights of their own members before going on to provide 
educational experiences for others. One union educational leader claims 
the only place that students can get jobs in periods of heavy unemploy- 
ment is in marginal industries that are net unionized. 

3eLief is apparent that on-rhe-jcb training programs should be sub- 
sidised only where the employer can demonstrate that the costs of the 
training are substantial. If pressures are applied to relax negotiated 
wage rates and even niinimum wage laws to accommodate student workers, 
resistance from unions rrust be expected. 
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Overall, the sentiment of unionized workers seeos to be this: 

On-the-jPb educational programs can be a valuable part of the 
student's experience, provided that they are controlled by public 
education authorities as a component of a complete curriculum; 
provided that employers, unions, and other relevant community 
groups participate in the planning on it basis of equality; and 
provided that as a nation we adopt policies designed to create 
a f ull-enployment economy. ^3 

Communi t y I nvo Ivemer^ t . — Ad viso r v councils, which were initiated 
with the Smith-Hughes Act, -^re vocational education's major link with 
community groups. Yet, the lay citizenry and community action groups 
have i.-ot been used to the fullest extent possible. Few advisory coun- 
:'.ils nave given personnel development reform a major emphasis, although 
the Oregon State Advisory Council had ar.nour.ced evaluation of staff de- 
velopment as its number one priority for fiscal year 1975. 

Needs for Leadership 

Obviously, to meet the d-^^r^nds career education impoi.es on che edu- 
cational system, broad-bcsed, cororehensive leadership is required. We 
talk about new liTrkages among departments, disciplines, levels of educa- 
tion; among States, iristitutions , and local districts; and between ed- 
_:cation and its periphery-. 3ut ve are really advocating full-scale insti 

f r 

tuticrnal change. As Murphy'^^and ethers have noted, ve sirply do not lir.ev 
enough abo-jt hov organirational change takes place. We do not knov that 
to z^cvtr in this direction, ve nust either change the existing personnel 
or add nev personnel: 




The enactiaent of legislation and the appropriation of funds 
fom the skeleton and provide the authority for an education 
program. However, it is people — many people working at all 
levels of government — who ultimately translate a program into 
a viable reality. When the efforts of these people are co- 
ordinated and supportive, the program can achieve a measure of 
success in fulfilling its objectives as stated in the law. 
'»%lien their efforts do not nesh» there is little chance of such 
success. 



Vurphy claims that chan.c;e is usually dependent on extra organiza-- 
ticnal pressures largely beyond Federal control. But in the absence 
of such pressure, he suggests tha: personnel can indeed be ir.portant in 
effecting r.ajor change; that is, given tire: 



Existing ori:j::izatler.nl orientations and routines are net 

i^.pervious to directed change. Careful targeting of r.^;or 

factors t!*.at support routines^ — such as personnel, rewards, 

informat i c:\, and budeiets — can effect r^ior chance over tine. 



C::.~nce in both voc;i:ional and acaderr.ic leadership for an integrated 

approach x.*ill indeed take tine. As previously rr.entioned, vocational 

education leadership has generally enercec frcr: ?;pecific, differentiated 

fields. This leadership specificity started vith the Sr.ith-Hughes Act's 

provision that supervisors be trained in agriculture only. .An awareness 

cf the need for leadership can be tracer, throujzhout the development cf 

vocational education. Three earlier bulletins issued the Federal 

roard for Vocational Education dealt vith training for leadership in 
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agriculture, horte eoonorr.ics, and trade and industrial education. 

The Russell Panel's evaluation in 1?35 noted that not r.^_*ch had been done 

to provide training for administrative officers in vocational education. 
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The President's Panel of Consultants in 1963 made brief reference 
to the need for leadership in the "new" vocational education, recoa- 
nending that . .an effort should be made to detect potential leaders 
and provide training for those who are selected." The 1968 Adviscry 
Council on Vocational Education noted that although national conferences 
were held annually in some fields, they were conducted on a shoestring 
and at no time was in possible to proviH* aaequately for leadership 
development. In fact, the 28 leadership conferences am training pro- 
grams in vocational education funded in 1965 and through 1967 repre- 
sented only B.3 percent of the total expenditures for various activities 
that had been reconmended by the 1963 Panel of Consultants.^^ 

Rogers sees one of vocational e'^ucation's major problems to be its 
"lack of a coherent program or intellectual base." Looking back on 
the vision and stature of the early leaders of the industrial education 
movement. Ear low asked, in 1967, "Vhere are the great leaders among us 
today';" Conmenting on their absences, he noted: 

rne hard work of keeping the program in operation has not been 
conducive to the production of philosophers, sociologists, 
historians, economists, or psychologists in industrial educa- 
tion, but this need, too, oust be satisfied. 51 

:>eans of schools of education from their vantage point saw the need 
f=r preparing leaders vho cculd communicate and work together across dis- 
ciplinary bcurdaries vhiie still ma-ntaini-g their individual areas of 



expertise 



-r.e fclicving seenei typical of their perspectives: 
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We need people who can understand both worlds • What is really 
a shame Is to find an effective practitioner who knows the prob- 
lems, who knows the people, say, in an area like health educa- 
tion, and yet is not comfortable talking to our traditional 
scholars, who is skeptical that they have anything to offer. 
But the kind of individuals who are really valuable are the 
ones who can talk to people right in the middle of these career 
education programs working in agencies outside the college, wt»o 
can bring information and ideas from them to our seminars and 
graduate students who are doing dissertations- Who, when they 
get a good idea about some research design from an educational 
psychologist, can take the Jargon cut of that idea and present 
it in simple English to people who aren't experts but who would 
benefit from it and enjoy it. If I had to pinpoint the kind of 
leadership in vocational and technical education I'm interested 
in, then that is it.^^ 

The lack of a requirement for exposure to vocational aspects of the 
educational process in obtaining an advanced degree or general administra- 
tive certificate is a seriou: deterrent to achieving integration between 
the two fields. One early Federal bulletin did focus on such training 
for general administrators, but advice such as the following may have in- 
hibited its use: 

f 

In the area in which his judgment is free, a superintendent: 

1. May have to sacrifice in a teacher, acquaintance with 
certain traditional fields of study (so-called cultural 
subjects) for actual experience in the trade which the 
teacher is to teach. 

A critical need for leadership, in both vocational and academic edu- 
cation, is among ethnic minorities. To the extent that career education 
deals with problems of minority leadership, it will find favor; to the 
extent that it ignores or perpetuates these problems, it will find op- 
position. The perception of ethnic minority groups that career education 
is just another tracking system designed to deny access to higher education 
is directly related to their absent^ in leadership positions. The view 
is that it would be folly to think people holding both economic and 
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political power would hesitate to issue: directives on the careers future 
generations niust adopt: 

Herein Lies the real danger for the Black American for unless 
he is involved a., the highest Level and is engaged in the task 
o^ selecting, inf luenci.-ig, and managing the essential career 
areas as trends dCv^elop, we may be certain that no significant 
caange w:* 11 come abour relative tc our socioeconomic plight, 
. . . and thus An^rican education problens as they relate to the 
J lack Ame rican are perpetuated.^"^ 

Alfred G. do Los Santos is also cautious about the implementation of 
career education jnd the Lac'* of concern over including Chicanos in the 
pVannLnv; and Leadership of the movement: 

The area of *',rec' e^t concern to me is the need to train/educate 
ChLcan:>s lor positjonf. of responsibility within the educational 
systcn--from counscLors, through administrators. I think the 
eri.atesL need is for higher education administrators .^^^ 

Th< !*e can be Little doubt that Leadership — in vocatio*.w.l education 
part IcuLar Ly— 1 s cfiticaLLy needed. Altliough there vas, a d still re- 
mains, much ambiguity in characteristics needed for leadership, there is 
remarkable congruence betwc-en one requirement advanced in 1927 and one 
suggested by Roman Pucinski (chief architect of the VEA of 1968) in 1971: 

Trainim; for Leadership in Trade and Industrial Education , 
April 1927 

^' Courag e and Pers 1 c tence . --Wi th any group, courage of con- 
viction, ineopendence oi judgment, and willingness to take 
risks are determining assets. 

In t!ie face oi opposition one with a weak personality 
lose:, his nerve, ' ecomes convinced that he is wrong, 
that his cause is unworthy, and that the chances of suc- 
cess are poor. 

The value of persistency can not be overestimated. With 
adverse conditions a leader must hold on ns long as there 
is a fair chance of success. . . . 
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''The Status Quo Revisited" in the "Courage to Change," Puclnski , 
1971 

Many of the most stalwart, aggressive, inventive change 
agents have eventually found themselves "killed off" by 
the system — victims of bureaucratic freeze-outs as docu- 
mented by David Rogers in 110 Livingston Street , scorn 
and apathy from colleagues and superiors, opposition from 
the public, or sheer exhaustion from the magnitude of the 
task. Discouraged v-pending so much energy with such 
disappointing results, many have ended up modifying their 
dreams or retreating to other arenas. This tragic trend 
must be halted; we must develop the courage to change.^'' 
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ILL STATE SYSTEMS FOR PEKSOXNrZL DEVELO?>: 
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90th Congress, H. R, J 8366 
October it, 1968 
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Given Lhc issut-s if-!cnlilicd in Llic- p rv.c<.-t i n/; section .:i s mnjo: hav 
rier.s Co change in pc-rsctinel tU-ve Loptnen t i^r votatLonai cducat-or.s, an 
iniportant questiwii rw.cj- to \k' tvplorcd: ,m v/i-i'. iy/MM u'u I'o -.hose issues 
addres sed by ^'T^TA's r^rl AV o t:**-.^, ' < ^v/rv'^^ r , '* ^-hrul'- }>e errhr^- 

{;i/.ed that pr(.>i;rani i>bjective;-> (or T'-':'A'?^ r ,i> * vovr not- roc^OM *-o rt:5^olv- 
ing th^' or/tin spei'LLu*:! prohle^iis pres. nci <i L\) ::hTT-**r'r l', Certa.inly 
triore was hopi t>)r chaa...- Liiat »\;i.;id u l L i .! t 1 v r^.t'l!. in i'uprovee! . Juca- 
tion for students. iUit th»» si at ive ena:"-Ti iM. r t -rfUct tht; 

assignment ot a hi^'her j-)r-i()riLy t > tiie dev^e i o.v-.v. nt el eot:;i t i ona 1 education 
personnel throu*;n iirp roved modes oi train in*, 

Th<* iiadiii. s in tl.is .sccti'.-n .tie a ri.t u :*'(-. 11 St.it(-:' that i-.ci.'ived 
section 33'i .:rants in tht tir^^t war ot tin pr'/vi\:v's ' >p. -a ; f i ..ca I 



year 1970. They reflect both the achievements and problems experienced 

as these States implemented and adapted section 533 to meet their Individual 

needs and diverse objectives. 

Funding ' a^ - terns 

;il i:.cr rvlewees in the 11 States (VEPD coordinators, State directors 
of vcow't ional education, vmiverslty personnel) were unanimous in saying that 
they thoi' .^c section 553 had indeed provided "change agent" funds. Yet, 
as ahovm in figure 3, when stacked against the total Federal dollar al- 
lotted to cue 11 States tor vocational education overall, it represents a 
\ ',it:vely small Investment. However, these funds permitted States, 



FIGURE 3. 

TOTAL FEDERAL ALLOCATIONS TO SiATES UNDER EPDA'S PART F, SECTION 553, 
SHOWN AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL FEDEPJVL ALLOCA.TIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION (FISCAL YEARS 1970-73) 
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Institutions, and districts Jointly to develop Innovative programs In 
personnel development. 

Some ftates, such as Minnesota, had used EPDA funding as "seed money, 
starting numerous small projects co *'get the ball rolling' in several di- 
rections. Others, such as North Carolina, tended to focus on one major 
developmental effort. Areas of concern in personnel development to wb^ch 
553 funds were directed are some of the most problematic: 



(1) 


Adir.inlstratlon and supervision 


(8) 


Evaluation 


(2) 


Ac'vlsory councils 


(9) 


Individualized Instruction 


(3) 


Business and Industry exchange 


(10) 


Special needs 


(4) 


Career education development 


(11) 


Specific vocatlcral fields 


(5) 


Certification/degree 


(12) 


State staff 


(6) 


Counseling/guidance 


(13) 


Supply and demand 


<.7) 


Curriculum 


(14) 


Other 



Appendix A lists by category some of the projects carried out in the 11 
States under section 553 funding, indicating the direction and Interest 
of personnel development for fiscal years 1971-73. It also indicates 
that most of the cooperative arrangements were nade with institutions of 
higher education. Appendix B lists the section 553 projects for 
Oklahoma and shows the numbers and types of participants. 

Most interviewees commented on the limited fiscal resources avail- 
able for experimental programs In personnel development. When asked what 
section 553 enabled them to do that they could not have done otherwise, on 
simply remarked, "Everything that was done." One State director 
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of vocational education explained his problems in committing State 



funds to f)ersonneI da/elopment: 



v;e have piotlors here with a very rioid fiscal officer who has 
to ?nar every contract. I?ut we're ^.afe with thi<^ ^onev because 
it can onlv ^e uro:i fcr t -ca-;}- f>r - e'h..::'a ^ on in^^crvi':•p or pre?;ervice. 
i:rTA has bif-r, n lifor^^v< r. 



ArrJther htate :iirector ren.irked on leaisLativ** controls inr^ojed on exnen- 
Jituros for personnel development! 

. . . You see, in ou7. State we have a law that you can't use 
State monies at all for teacher education. The le<7islaturo 
:>ays that they appror^riate and that, if t^iey're Qoino to ap- 
propriate vocational funds, then tho55e fun^s are for vocational 
classes not for te.^cher education. :^o we can't an out and use 
ar.y iJtate funds for teacher education. Wo can use Part B funds. 

"r icrrtCMV."^-^ r:q f;u::l. ref-~ tra i s as;-i*^",ts in i nt erprot 1 n<-t the aenf*rally 

1 ;w : vf-: r'ffr>rt rhov;n in taide 4, vd:ere planno'l State expenditures 

; : ; 1 yv-. r V^7 ^ urider r.irt^" , ^\ r, and of t!ie VKA of 1^^»:^ are shown 



■ \,.r.-t *' i--jr '. r.u'ir-'X'.t t'Mt T.'rs:i.nel f'^cvelopment a^rivities are supported 



i ' ^ : 1 1 Of 1 u ca t i r. x re nd i tur e i; in t V. e 11 S ta tes . 



l-ir^r. t;::r.:\i:h 



.•I'l'cunh in mof^t ."Ttates son*^ Ftate and local 



AJ 1 Lh',' ci.-t .iL ; v)i; : n 
ill M.iv .tii(. -u.K' j':>7'4. 



t, ' rt)m<.' f rt>m pc^rMonal interviews m:ide 




Table 4. — Expenditures for Personnel Preparation and Development as a 

Percent of Total Vocational Education Expenditures for Selected 
States, by Funding Source (Fiscal Year 1973) 



State 


Percent of 
Federal 
funds 


Percent of 
State and 
local funds 


California 


2.5 


0.1 


Colorado 


6.6 


1.9 


Conjiecticut 


6.2 


2.2 


Georgia 


4.3 


1.4 


Illinois 


4.1 


0.2 


Minnesota 


8.4 




New Jersey 


5.5 




North Carolina 


0.0 


J. 5 


Ohio 


6.5 


0 


Oklahoma 


4.6 


0.5 


Oregon 


8.8 


0.2 



I.'cte : ^:unbers rounded to one decimal place. 

Table does not include EPDA's part F funding, but does include 
expenditures funded u>»Jer parts B, C, D, and F of the 
Vocational Education Amendncnts of 1968. 



VEPD Coordinato r 

Charact er istics . — Section 553 guidelines require that State depart- 
ments of vocational education designate a staff person responsible fcr 
systematic planning and coordinating of both preservice and inservice 
personnel development. All 11 States appointed a VEPD coordinator. The 
first position of its tiature to be available in th»*j department. 
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Before the section 553 program, no one on department staffs in the 
11 States had specific responeibility for teacher education. As time per- 
mitted, Stare supervisors with backgrounds in specific vocational fields 
worked directly with university teacher-educators having similar backgrounds. 

In contrast, the ^/F?D coordinators in the 11 States brought to their 
new positions some notable diversity of experience and educatiorial back- 
ground. Some had taught (e.g., mathematice, biology, agriculture, science) 
at both the secondary and postsecondary level; some had counseled in post- 
secondary technical institutes, directed special projects for coimnunitv 
colleges, or adTinistored a secondary school; and some had been involved 
with research and curriculum development. Experience with their respec- 
tive State departr-ients of vocational education ranged from 3 to 2fl years, 
with the average at 8 years. 

The youngest of the 11 ccordinators is a recent graduate of Che sec- 
tion 552 program at tht? University of Minnesota and thus hae a comprehensive 
Ph.D. in vocational education. Six others also have doctorates: four in 
edticational adir.in i st ra t ion c'knd two in agricultural education. The remaining 
four have master's degrees: two in educational administration; one in 
business administ rat i'^n , and one in agricultural education. No females and no 
minorities are represented. 

Location. — ()rgani?:ac ionally, the VLPD coordinators are lo-^ited in State 
departments of vocaticnal education, generally housed in administrative hea^- 
quarters. Some change in the traditional department structure noted in 
chapter II was found in all the 11 States, but there was considerable diversity 
and no consistent pa*: terns emerged. 
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However, orqanizational chanqe did have implications for the VEPD coordi- 
nator's approach to personnel developnent. For example, although State super- 
visors for the differentiated fields of vocational education rtynain, in some 
States they ars now grouped within a structure organized by activities or 
clusters. Oregon has added consultant specialists for development of occupa- 
tional clusters. This means that VEPD coordiaators must develop familiarity 
with the clustering approach to training;- in addition to other duties. 

As shown in figure A, in Illinois the VEPD coordinator is part of a pro- 
fessional and curriculum developmeni: unit that includes a staff of 23 persons, 
or almost 25 percent of the total department staff. An administrative plap- 
ning council consisting of cooroinators of the units designated meet on a 
regular basis for planning activities. Such change had been effected follow- 
ing the enactment of th-2 1968 Amendments: 

The implementation of the 1968 Amendirients caused a reorganization 
of the State staff that included a unit specifically charged 
with personnel and curriculum development. At present, there 
are four full-time professionals and three supportive staff 
whose full-time duties are devisinc, implementing, and r^iCiinitor- 
ing contracts with universities for developing new strategies 
for teacher e:5ucation (both in-service and pre* service) . 

In most of the States, however, the onlf additicnal person added with specific 

responsibilities for personnel development was the coordinator. 

Duties of the \TPD Coordinator in the State Sys tem 

Coordination of Training Activities . —As the title implies, a major duty 
of tha person responsible for section 553 is coordinating ail preservice 
and inservice activities in State departments of vocational education. As 
previously described, prior to section 553 cnly te:cher training directly 
related to subject matter field had been 
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conducted, and this was often reported to have been *'low in quantity and 
quality." Although training in specific fields continues to be conducted 
by State supervisors, most of the 11 States are better able to unify their 
training efforts, and proposals for such training are generally sent to 
the VEPD coordinator for arrroval. As one coordinator expressed it: 

1*11 tell you what really happened before 553 came into being. 
Before that, the super\asor of business education went over 
and made his private deal with the business college. The super- 
visor of agriculture went over and made his private deal. The 
supervisor of hone economics did her private thing with the col- 
lege of economics. We now not only coordinate with EPDA, but 
this office coordinates all teacher education for the State 
department. N'o private deals are made anymore. Supervisors 
nay negotiate some things they want done, but then they come 
in and agree en the final negotiations down here in the direc- 
tor's office* 

There is variation, of course, in the extent to which coordination has 
been effected. Cr.e •.TIO cccrdir.atcr said that cccr.^ir.atior as he would Hke 
to see it is not possible under the subject matter arrangement. Another 
said he had not been able to effect any change whatsoever in traditional 
private arrangements m.ade. y^st agreed that the biggest inhibitor to more 
ettective coordination was the protective conce— of subject matter special- 
ists. Tr.e cocriinatcr ' s ra-arks are tvrical: 

In the- past, and still in the present, the biggest thing I 
I i gilt is that distributivo education has its concern; trade and 
industrial has its concern. Especially at the nostsecondarv- 
level v-here our big emphasis is, the need is for total staff 
development. It's not distributive education, not trades and 
industrial needs, but to say in five years, ^Here's the skills 
ve d like cur staff to have: p long-range plan that involves 
ever>*bcdy and is competency based.*' Seventy-five percent of 
the pedagogical competencies are the same. 

mere vzs sr»mc t^vidence, hovever, to indicate that super^'l sors in 
the different fields nov tend to be broader based prograr: officers. In 
Georgia, for example, each suner\-isor his responsibility for two or three 
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of the educational service districts into which the State is divld<:d# 
This arrangement appears to serve a dual purpose; local districi*^ arc 
given a central contact at the State office for any of their sta^. C .^ejds 
and at the same time State supervisors, working out of that office, have 
become more knovledgeable in all aspects of vocational and career educa- 
tion. 

Coordination of Inservice Training for State Staff , —Although not 
a major emphasis m the total array of section 553 projects, in some 
States personnel development frr State staff in the department of voca- 
tional education was seen as a priority need. In most States, management 
by objectives was a major thru&t. The assistant director of the Oklahoma 
State Department of Vocational Education was working with a consortia of 
States in this development* 

Intor\*iewGes in Minnesota thought the most important benefit pro- 
vided by EPDA had been such training. Here, one staff member noted the 
previous difficulty ir. obtaining State funding for this purpose: 

There's never been any rncney to apply against the training of 
cur State staff. Each year we've developed a program for them 
specifically, starting the very first year with managenient by 
cb jec tives — / 0 professionals, you knc*w. The time commitment 

that nany people for eight days of training makes it a 
pretty costly venture. The staff now anticipates and expects 
to be inx'clved in upgrading themselves. So " think that v:as 
a raj or kind of a change. And this is something that wouldn't 
have happened without EPDA. 

;:;crt.h Carolina, too, ha.-^ a strc-ri^ ertphasis on State staff retraining. 
Ir. fact, the goal was to have each sraff member function as a "teacher," 
including the State director hinself who, on occasion, filled in to re- 
place teachers needing time off frcm vorksh:?ps. 
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New Jersey is using section 553 funds for training vocational divi- 
sion staff in evaluation methodologies; a State college team now works with 
the total staff of 88 division members. An extra advantage of this inter- 
change is expected to be the exposure of academicians to the problems and 
needs of vocational education. 

Training for evaluation by State staff, in fact, although not a 
TTisjcr focus of the section 553 program, was seen as a major need. 
Project directors were generally at a loss to explain results in 
quantitative terms, yet they were convinced that the projects had had 
an enormous impact. As one VE?D coordinator said: 

I'm fully convinced that the total imi^act of all these projects 
has been larger than the sum of the parts because cf the inter- 
relationships we*ve had. I wish we could come up with some 
cruantitative ways to measure the impact of these thinrs. This 
would make my job much easier. I don't know hov to do that. 
If we had not had these 24 projects over the past four vears, 
I feel ver\^ strongly that the status of vocational education 
in this State today would be different from what it is. 

Some States, however, are using section 553 funds to dev^elop acre 
systematic reporting and evaluating procedures, Illinois is now conduct- 
ing a comprehensive follow up of all past section 553 projects and partici- 
pants, r?.rough a contract with an outside agency, Georgia is assessing 
the inpact of its personnel training activities at the local level. 

Planning for Personnel Supply and Demand . — Involve^.ent in planning 
for teacher supply and demand was a responsibility of iLOSt of the VEPD 
coordinators. In this function they often found the State plan 
data format required by Federal guidelines quite frustrating. For 
example, one interviewee in Minnesota noted that table 5, vhich sunmarizes 
information from the State plans, shovs a surplus of agricultural 
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teachers for his State when, in fact, a shortage exists ir. many areas of 
Minnesota. Entries in the "Other** eolu:nn in 5 lor Georgia and North 

Carolina also reflect the difficulty State planners hav/ in using standc.rd 
categories to reflect actual Stat'^ planning for special prograiris. 

However, HP'OA tundi--:, in facc, had been used in some States to ii^- 
prove their o\oi sy^ter.io L" pro jc ctiens for teacher supply and demand. 
v:it\ lectio-; ^-atj'?. t^e :'rivers:tv r*^ CaM^rrr^a at l.c?^ Anat?ie^. i- trXcuupJc, 

is ce\-eiopin:: i profile of all vocational teachers in t'le State. Tr:^.i.T'inu 
needs in 13 .^road service areas have been identified by teachers and diic-c- 
tor>, one! vricrf.y Lists have be^n d.^ve lcp-..d. Vcr the firsi tine vcc .^:ional 
:^ro,-ra::^ plann-rs in California -.rill have syslerr^atic infor-nation as a r^.^ult 
cf t'.r rev i r.f crr.a::i cr. retrieval svster bein^* develcr>e>T. 

kt Least " eatt.s r^ikine, efforts through tPDA to rctrair :5,o'- 

pLi^H ■iv.^eat i:'nal t:cachi.r< i.^r the >ece'rcary -.chooLs where th::- ^reae^: • 

r-;ed r-een; ot::^r bii.aLes ^ere cens^^lerin^ the po ^^^inil iry . As one 
ce:rd. ti-^; c'^pIair.L^ it: 

1:0:- t >-^t hav-. a ^looc ^.^eop.^ry evlL\':'rv ^vslC".; our enph:; 1 
has -'ccn 1- -^eitiiic; vocational tralnivi^ into high schools, Zu: 

X\ -.c^ivitii. ■ there are ir^oi^tly r -vine to r:'trJiir:. ;Vir.r. -■:■ „: 
inr v_nre l^rv-^t ^ i-:^ve teacae::s lao<in^ for wor-., $0, 
•X ::.z"': a iioed nhysico teawher vho can hecona an electrO'— -s 
tt.:ach-.r. ?et up interasn!.p> s:^ that the physics tcacaer 

a.:a ret vara exo- rionce in iauustr> in a oaupLc of quarters • 
:-:e'll intern in an eLcctlanic^ ii~ .at a^ rr-a hcceTre certified 
t^:^ t:-.;ch \-'o::t^oaa: ::Lass^s. 

aiv::n ih,; ear^.er t.,dt-ertio:~ thr^-t, ic: I '^ar.^^ \.--2T-- a:^le to cotio up with 

:< ih-r a f'a:-Ly af v.: ea^io-^ aL t;-achcrs, althouth one 
^r- reef for tr-La-r.-' -r.:^ in "is ?tate 

iL-i e aaa a' ea t ianal tc acher = in care or education: 

I'LL :?c:~am^ career cdai.atj.en ana vecu ional ecuaation. In 
career odaeatia.'. th.. :eer is rassiv^^-wa 're talain^ a'r^oat train- 
iaa or r. trar^^aa evvtv of the 20,0:0 teachers in CeLer^ae. 

63 



quan t i ta ti'/e T'O^Jcc:::.. 
vyr: ccariinaror sa: 
var^ ^'as^Lve :-r :^:ta . 
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In vocational teacher education, there are about 2,400 secondary 
and postsecondary teachers. With a 25 percent turnover per year 
that means we have to have 600 new teachers in all areas. Our ^ 
teacher education institutions are turning cat about 200 per 
year. We've told them they have to double, hut if we can't give 
them the dollars, they can't double the enro.liir;ents. 

VEPD Coordinators and Advisory Councils .-^ I.; ^e :h of the 11 States^ 
the \'EPD coordinator worked with an advisory council for personnel dev- 
elopment. In about half the States, such councils were a direct result 
of the section 553 program; in the other States, councils had been in 
existence for varying amounts of tirae previous to the introduction of 
section 533. Table 6 shows the composition of such councils which 
varied widely from State to State. 

The largest representation was by State agencies (including govern- 
ing boards) and institutions of higher education. In four States the 
cnxnunity college association was represented; five States also had a 
member frox the Association of Junior College Presidents. 

Minnesota had nenbers of nonvocational arcis of education from the 
various levels, especially postsecondary^ and higher education. In the 
ether States nonvocacional nenbers cane fron the State dspartnent of 
education, e.g., the Division of Pupil Personnel Services. 

Five States had one or more representatives fror biiisiness and 
industry-, only tvo States had a labor union member, and only New Jersey 
and Ohio had z:ezi>ers of the lay citizenry represented. There was almost 
no st'jdenr representation except for the Dhio council, vhich had a voca- 
tional teacher-education student on its rolls. 

rilinois has a unicrje afvisor%' council. It is ccrpcsec c^ tr.^o cc-- 
r.i.ttees. education aruf industry, vhich vere set up fcllovinc the "rEA 
Th. -ducaticn ocmnittee irr.nrcves oocrdir^ticn betu-een the State nepartnen 
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of vocational education and the universities. It is composed of the per- 
sonnel unit coordinat-n- nnd his assistnr.t. eight representatives (one 
fron; each ot .he inst.iutio.s trainuv.; vocational personnel) appointed by 
the p.-esid..nt ot their ivspec: i v. universities, and ex-officio members 
fror, the boa-s of hir:.- eiucatirn and -unior rolleces. The industry 



core-, it tee co:-?esc„ e: 
tionai ' !•' 



':^er^, State Advisory Council for Voca- 

.Ju.:ati..-:i, rep r s cn t .n ,i '.-.is i , industry, and goverr-Lnt. This 

pco.).c 01 >L.it;.-. A.-- Lun^s ror p.. r ^ -.ric i dovo L , ?:'ecticn 553 or cther-suse, 

. - . . ^ ^ c ^ V . ^ . . 1 . . . i L> ^ ^ 1 1 c .> o l! on mi nr.a t i on 
iro- t:i.- tv.- c-; — i:teLS, tiu u::i '.v r ^ . t 1 1 , tlu- perso:>nol on the ^o. 



niui L L \ ^ '1 ^ i s t: a t s :i 1 1 t_-7?n tin c t 



neoti Cpini. 
of I-^ai 
main 1 v a- . 1 j I nc 
far tr;:vi.. -c-.-^: 
viao^pr.. ac j eir^: 



:" : 1 c a i." r i:^ n m o n 1 1 : 1 y to an* 
c^rvcnL council.^ for soniannual 

s^t~od tv^ vary vitii freayaencv 
:^ a--. >uah councils are viavec 
rilaipatioa ot:h<.:r than provisions 
.i.iiv^ la ac^sc-inblia.; poopLe frar- 
' :ac-^ a:" loaa Lino rL^uLtinc from 



die 
of: 



^^r.a a, as.* i 5; ."^ ay council vhich 
i",-Lia.v as Lao r-a^nb^T cr.e titoz 
r ^ ana stuaears , vera 
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One VEPD coordinator heavily involved in career education efforts thought 
that what is rest needed was an active, interdisciplinary council that 
represent? areas other than vocational education, 

VEPD Coordinatorr, and Career Education CoordinCiLors . — In addition 
to the \^PD coordinator, all States except Georgia had a coordin^^tor 
for career education. Geori^ia's career education effort iif; so diffused 
throughout its State Department of Education th.^t each staff merr.ber is 
encourn^xed to function in this capacity. The \TPD coordinator reports 
directly to tiie per^;on responsible tor personnel developnent for the 
entire depart cent c: education. 

In r.ost of the 11 States career education coordinators were found in 
State cepartr^er.ts cf "/^ciit i ci.al education^ usuallv situated not far from 
the '-TP::^ cocrdinarcr. In about half the States interaction between the two 
va? frecu-^nt; in ^Sre ether half, alrvr^t ccrrletelv lacking. Tn one ?tate^ the 
VEPP c-^r-rdinatcr alsc furcti:ned as the care-?r education cocr:-inator . 

Zr. three States, career erluratic^ cccriinatcrs are located in the Office 
cf ^ne Superintendent rf Public Instruction. -.ecentlv, career education cocrdi- 
natcrs have been arpnnted bv each cf Sclcracc's t'-^.ree separ^ite Bcards- 
Stiare Beard cf i:ducat:.cn, S^ate r-arc fcr Tc— unitv Colleges and Cccupaticnal 
Educaricnr and Crlcradc Sorrissicn fcr Hiph^^r Education, wi-ch. an overall St:are 
cccrd^n-.tcr responsible f^r t::e cverall effcrr. 

Diffusion of Ca/eer Iducaricn in the State s,--There was nc vay to 
rinpcinc :he nu::±-er of fistricts in a ^iven ftate that are involved with 
career eiucarlon. Scne r^ugh estinaues vert? civen: e.g., 75 percent in 



Implementation ranged from crude beginnings to sophisticated levels of 
involvement. Oklahoma reported career education is starting here and 
there, in ''out-of-the-way, God-forsaken places in the hills." 

All States stressed the importance of cocnmunit"/ involvement in career 
education efforts. In Colorado the State's accountability law mandates citizen 
involvement. In its 1973 annual report, the Colorado State Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education noted that such citizen Participation makes the 
State's coal of total implementatior. of th.f) career education concept in all 
schools Dy 1979 realistic. 

Lack of funding was seen to be the nuiriber one inhibitor to diffusion of 
career education in the 11 States. Fundina for career r-r^v.cation efforts 
cor?.es prir.arily from vocational coffers, and vocational educators are 
nearing the end of the proverbial rope. Although most are highly sup- 
portive of the career education approach, they also tend to resist any 
further expenditure of vocational education funds. Typical of snc:h opinions 
is tr.e following: 

I dcn't think career education will go anywhere until such tir.e 
as it gets special funding. If money is taken away fror the top 
(skill preparation) to fund the others (awareness, exploration), 
the prcbler. hasn't been solved, and t^.at's what we're essentially 
asked to do. We've taken scne funds r but we don't care take any 
ntore because the total vocational education program is decreasing 
because cf the der.ands of career education. 

Cost-conscicus legislators are siTcpl. not yet willing to inx-est public 
u-d.s- ^eg^islatic- for career ed-cation has been passed in only tvo Ftates, 
li::cu^h in nost Stares rescluticns supporting career education had been 
dzTted by State boards of educaticn. Lack cf understanding and definitional 
onfusion vere seen -ajcr inhibitor- to legislative accerrance cf the 
oncept. As one V£?D coorcinaror explained it: 



I would say legislators probably don't understand career educa- 
tion and no staff is pushing it. Our superintendent is very 
supportive and we've had cooperation. But the legislature's 
general position is, nobody knows what it is and can't define 
it so we'll hold back, I don't have that trouble. They say 
there's a lot of confusicn in Washington and a l^t in State 
Capitols but there's no confusion at the local district level 
where the kids are. The teachers are saying, "Just nelp me to 
do it/' 

Indeed, this general theme vas sounded throughout nost of the 11 
states: career education is welcomed at the local level. Far less con- 
ceptual conrusion was found than one night anticipate, given the general 
anxiety in r.any quarters about the definitional problem. Most interviewees 
view career education as a concept that had to permeate all levels of edu- 
cation rather than as a programrudtic add-on component to a school's cur- 
riculum. 

It ihculd be pointed out, however, that most of the career education 
effort ir. the 11 .' tares exists at the elementary level, where teachers 
viih a generalist background more easily adapt to the concept, Xiost 
cpinicns ccr.firm. that the higher up the educational ladder one progresses 
in trying to im.plement the career education concept, the more difficult 
it is tc> achieve because of the increasingly comparrmt;.ntal v -^ed system of 
education and th<^ inhibiting nature of the disclplinarv boundaries. 

Career education coordina'^rrs tended to view ^h:? .-separate organiza- 
tional structures for acn-.inistra: icn of vocational education shown in 
chapter II as prim^ar:; irlnib: t::r5 to diffusion of the broader career educa- 
tion ccncept. rur a striking example ->f career education's potential for 
breaking covm long-standing barriers is the fact that the first time the 
three administrative boards in Colorado's separate structure ever met 
officially vas tc discuss the task fcrce recommencaticns for career educa- 
tion m the State. Tne tositi.ve effect of such coordir.ation on local 
districts was report-, t as follcvs. 




When tho districts s.iw tho agencies jointly funding projects 
or even cooporativoly workin^: and planning with the local dis- 
tricts, ii ;\\3dc a big d i t tervi.c Tlie i;rand canyon betweoi; the 
two sigencics has been in cxistcrco for VL-ars. 

Ai;ain, r.iassiw' n-.oJs for in.se.-^'ice training wore reported by career 
e d u c a t i ' " n c r«.i L n . 1 1 . • i . v ^ i n t c r \ ^ c c s p e c u 1 a t s orp.t.\vh at on its ii i s - 
tory ar.«.'' its :uturo: 

We a L I v,j. t c:: -.^i v a re c r e Juc a t i e a * s first ^^ene ra t i on of 1 i t e 
vhei'L th.re var a lot ^'l il.]^ vavmg, revolution was mentioned 
:i lot, a :\ d r^r. r i o. e, t h c /-.r.K r i e -i n s c h o o 1 s a nd chat go t *:\ e r >• - 
l oey's Jtte :^.t : o::, l:ur now -..'c 're into a second generation ai^u 

:;.ivc to rOok at our r^. .s^arcii. W^- have to start evaluat- 
i ' , ; : a v c t c - o r l- .\ lly s e r i u . i e^ u t hard w o r k . Ih a t ' s wh o r 
i': ".it"--st.:: : clVu Io.>ru nc , tc.":ch». r training, and curriculum 
e ^ \'e I e p :?: . a l . Wl- i : t ir.o\' e t ^ n in c o a th i ru y.."^n e r a t i on wh e re 

o: t::-- o^-: ^n' v- Karate ca:*^ bo fused with the 

o".--:-:a;; ^ yai : h :, :- , ^aib a.w riorlt iv.- r . 



Slat X' ? r i e ■;; : s Ta i' r > t' c c : on > 



r JuJiL :, l-:: . — As la appt-a'ii:-. A, eareer t-ducation is a 

ra'?r :.br::-.: t n^L. -;^e::oa 7 !^ > ::lc>m;*.s. T;U' VrlPD coordinator was fra- 

q;...-atlv reaad t:^ be "cavily involved ia e:f.,rts to diffuse lb:o ^road career 

ei::^a:i.T: Z:: - rie r^t.i^i-.^. -.:o:. .is G^orcia^ section 553 funding 

rJ^i acva::^^•d '.iLr.r^l s : .^re/ v;- : •- : : t a stroac r^ovenent to career education 

aaj t"js ba: adva-.ed tr..- report : r v t: r.ctz n^-v den:aads in personnel train-- 

inc. vo.' at i.ora 1 e.i^oatv'r exrre*-sv.: bis re^icition; 

Ve re^jl^y voat ,it it, and tbi- c:^at».-d a lot of nrob'^ens — son^^ 

winf; t:: f:^ M^- cur uaberstaniinj; ..f what career education is, 
^ '-e dealing ^.itb ri^t: :art t^at ve aad to chance. >nr only the 

\:fiti:^aal education p^^^rle but tae nonvotat ional education 
re-nle, and tb.:^^ in the -t;itc Dctartment ar.d in the local sys- 
tvr^:. A::d ^ar^er eiacatioa '^^cated a net-d for toaoherfr ana 
:e3-::ersbir ne^^rlc to da tbln^^r: a littu- aifforertlv. ?o this 
:-a: o--. 1 i ra 1 ly -^:_nt t:: .vt w^: " iz a ri--:;-.-e in-'-er/i^e ; r^inini: 




For other States such as Ohio and Oregon, alre.-dy wuLI on liic road 
with career c-ducntion approachej; and aware of the importance o^ personnel 
develornent, section 553 rroviried resources to recrir. rore c-^ctive v:ork. ''ost 
States, in fact, sai-i'. that without section their efforts in caref^r educatirn 

would have beer., as one resr-ondent rut it, "stxT i e-' /* 



Variation by Stat*.' in teacher denand/'need was reported. Sone 
coordinators said th-jy could not bogin to respond to requests for infor- 
mation fron districts: 

You get ovenv'helmed by demand for training* For instance, 
give districts noney to train 20 teachers over a nine-month 
period. But at the end of that period, they've tried to m^^ke 
the 353 nonuy for 20 teachers extend to ovor 200 bee:, st. .aey*ve 
had that kind of demand. Our problem is to get enough resources 
in there to provide the training. 

T>T>ical of the many positive r-jimarks ;ihout: the resuL s of -ection ^^''l careei 
education projects is the tollov,ing: 

One of the things we're finding is that articulation is one of 
the best results of career educat ion--oetwecn kindergarten and 
third grade, and junior high and high school, and postsecondary . 
We're beginning to see, for example, :./o vocational teachers and 
two mathematics teachers working together as in Grand Junction 
[Colorado^ where they're developing a geometry unit as a team. 
And in Idella, a tiny school with grades K through 12 and only 
25 teachers, Lhey claim it's the first time they've ever sat 
down and discussed educational things together, and they're 
fxeiud about it. I view career ^^lucation as a real tool for 
curri^^ulMm rev i s i (Mts — no-.v te.iehers h-ive something reallv to 
h an^ on to. 

Kxperienee of all ^tat.s that had b^.en diffusing the "career edura- 
tion" ecmcept over a period of several years suggested that understanding 
the concept was the -ssential ingred lent — oe f< 're curriculum could even 
be discussed: 
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First, acquaint people with the concept. Teachers are being 
deluged with open education-*pushed with reading programs, 
environmental studies. These things could all be combined in 
a program into the existing curriculum. An ideal career edu- 
cation program would be -one in which a visitor would have to 
look for quite a while to discover it, I mean, it wouldn't be 
something tacked in the corner, it wouldn't be an add-on, it 
would be the total program. 



S£ecial Needs Emphasis. -Needs of special groups—ethnic minorities and 
handicapped— were given major emphasis in several section 553 workshops. 
Many of the career education projects are targeted to ethnic minorities. 
For example, Georgia's Coordinated Vocational Academic Et^ucatlon (CVAE) 
project Is designed to provide underachieving students 14 years of age and 
older with motivation to see the relationship of abstract skills to learning. 
The teams meet regularly to coordinate their particular discipline or field 
with the occupation's In which the students are engaged. In 1973 over 6,500 ' 
students were serv^ed by these programs and sonc success has been reported: 

There's no doubt that the CVAE program has affected the dropout 
problem In a number of school systems. We have tried to deter- 
mine whether CVAE has made a difference, and I don't think 
there's any doubt that it has. It hasn't conquered the problem 
but there are a lot of kids who are staying in school and who are 
changing their attitudes about themselves and others as a result 
of the CVAE program. 

New positions of CVAE coordinators have been created, usually filled 
by a teacher in a school having such a program. Persons so employed must 

attend a 6-weck, graduate-level, summer school session and complete a 
specified internship course curing the first ycnr of employment. The 
training is described as intensive: 

The CVAE coordinator is trained in the nature of the learner, 
the disadvantaged, or handicapped kid, Wliy is he like he is? 
U^at makes him tick? What are his outlooks? The coordinator 
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is also trained in group guidance and counseling techniques. 
He's not going to be a therapist by any means, but these kids 
require a tremendous amount of individual attention. He's 
trained in work cooperative types of experiences because he 
has to get his students placed in work situations. He's also 
trained in team-teaching techniques. But just because he's 
trained doesn't mean that everything's going to be rosy when 
he returns to his local school. 

One project in an Oklahoma poverty area was geared to work with poten- 
tial dropouts in grades seven and eiqht. Teachers in the construction, mechanic 
and home economics clusters are being trained to relate to English, mathe- 
matics, and social studies teachers. Reportedly, students are excelling 
and do not want to return to traditional classrooms. Oklahoma also had 
the only project gear''-' to special needs for teachers of native TMnerican Indian 
students. The workshop included ^^ro coordinators, teacher educators, 
secondary teacherc, and vocational leaders from the top 19 F^ates with 
the highest Indian population. 

A major problem in providing vocational education for the handicapped 
was one of identification. As one WPD coord irator nut it, »'We've screened 
these people out for so long, it's been a difficult problem/' 3ut all 
States were attempting to identify the inherent problems. 

What we*re trying to do is to train people to recognize students 
with learning disabilities and adapt any difficult part of the 
program to meet the needs of this particular student without 
saying, "You have to go down to a special class." What do you 
do? Hov do you adjust your curriculum in your shop to fit these 
studen;:s without affecting what you're doing for the others? 

The d 'velopmcnt of a college major combining vjcational and special 
education f • .nd in New Jersey is believed to hold great promise for the 
future. An increasing philosophy in special education to include voca- 
tional edu cion for the handicapped has been reported. 

A major unresolved problem across all States is the recruitment of 
minority persons into vocational education positions, and little, if any. 
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involvement oi co::rnunity-ba.scd paraprofossionals has boon found. Typical 
of interviov.ces is Liu- following toririL-nt: 

Vc" h'lve a lot of paraprofossionals in basic education and KSEA, 
out not urv,' in vocational education. It's a funding problem. 
I dun'i think ve've dealt with the L'ick of paraprofessior.a] s in 
any v;ay in tli-,' voci t i ona 1 field. 

Many spn>e of th-.- difficulty in training; personnel to be sensitively 
tuntd t'.. the needs ol tiie urban disadvantaged. This was cspcv;i..ily true 
01 proj. tt!. in Lar^:e urb.-i ar^.as, where as one coordinator saio, 'Tor 
sfadents hiV. voc a t i iwi.i I eduealii^a isn*t ir.uch of an issue becaus-.' tlieyVe 
so i;.i.nt .)n survivm;;, making it throu>:h school sorve way — any way." Hut 
ino.t t!ioui;iit tliat s-^ct::cn haa holnd in channina attitn^'es- 

Ol course lot lia:, chan);ed. One, I think our view on b-inj^ 
hu':uni ;tic has ch.m^'.ed. Sec^)iul, tlie courts are forcing us ».o 
b..c<>:-c huir.inist ic , wiuther ue like it or i-.t.- 

As nearly as can be tlet <^rmined in the 11 States, few section 553 
tiinds have been expended on tlie special needs of womr a in vocational 
education e>:cept thiouv;h attenrlancc at liPDA-sporsored workshops that had 
such a focus, 

l^ilJlL"iA^-/il^L'!iliL'l — /^-othi»r nuijor enphasis of section 553 

projects is administrative and supervisory training. Often, it was dis- 
covered t'.at when teachers aad counselors vent back to their school systems 
after section 353 workshops, ent liusi dst ic about concepts learned, lack of 
adninistrat i ve support was a primary inhibitor to Implementation in the 
classroom. To reet this need, sevt^rai States used section 553 funds to 
provide occupational awareness training for principals. Illinois 
accomplished this by working* throu^;h its F.lementary Principals* Association, 
which has a nemborsaip of approximately 3,500, 
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A 1-day workshop for principals was held in each of seven regions and 
the turnout was repor::ed to be about one-fifth of the tot.al membership. 

In Oklahoma, 100 secondary school principals were given a course 
in vocational education In a 3^day period; such training was well 
received. 

They ^thc principals] didn't know what we ^vocational educators'' 
did; they didn't know wliat the various Vocational Education Acts 
wore for. But in that three-day period we creatv.'d some under- 
standing and cnthusiasn. Since that tirrie we've had many calls 
to p^Tticipdto in career days, to come talk to Chambers of 
CorrcTierce about vocational education. Some tines i teacher , 
in weU'ing, for instance, can't be the one who talks about 
vocational jducation to the faculty. It takes .711 outsid<.'r. 

In IlIinoi;> almost half rh.- c;pction ^v.n^^^; have he^ >:nt on le.idor^hi 

programs using a conpeti-ncy-basod approach that is devrlop».a ,;i input 
tr>-\ students. To date, thiTL' are 66 gr..iduat<'s o£ the program . 

■lLiig>Jl^.li!^'^J^ j_ J " '-^ ^ t r y 1 n V ojx^vKmt . — All States reported di'..ci ty 
in effecting the type of arrangement originally conceived in tie :>e..:. ion 
553 legislation whereby there would be an actual exchange between busii es,,- ir. 
and industry staff and classroom teachers, Teacii(^r:; were willing to go to 
industry, but there was difficulty in getting indusi rial people to leave 
their positions for more thaii a sh(?rt time bL-taus** p^-ople from industry 
frequently telt fearful and insecure i p. <:lassroom si. a: i Hovevor, 
teachers in some States were often able f .rm 11. ^sons sr) t.at all 
through the year industry people cam- t^ . L.ssrooms for brief periods of 
instruction. v.)ne VcPJ coordin i»,^r report however, that almost every 
teacfier sent to inciustrv was ofi,»recl a jo:: and hari been revit.*;.zed by 
the i'xperieiu e. 
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One section 553 project in Georgia, the Program of Education and 

Career Exploration (PECE) , reported "massive"needs for inservice -raining. 

Eighteen coordinators were trained in 9-week suniir.er programs, with ac- 
companyinK internships during their initial yuar of. omployincnt , co super- 
vise the activities of Uu- 7th, 8th, and 9th graders in 130 PECE progr-ims 
that sent btudents to bui>invsseb for extended exploratory work experirnce. 
A survey oi the industrial people that had accepted PECE students showed 
that 95 percent would accept students the following year. 

In another s^^ction SS^^ m-oiect teach^-rs were heina trained for role-p"! ^ivina 
labor and rr.ar>5 gement dispute situatiuns with students: 

We act'^illy have exercises where we represent management and 
labor. \ve have labor /manascTP.tnt disputes. We have laborers, 
they gc on strike-, cad the;, actually have maybe arbitrators 
come ir and settle the "strike/* This is done with 7th and 
8th graders to give them some feGLing--something more than 
just LeCG^nizin^, machinery. They've got to work with all kinds 
of people* 

Counseling . --Most of the States had used section 553 funds in an attempt 
to h ring to the counseling function a more positive attitude toward voca- le 
tior.\iI education. Counselors were sometimes combined with school at' ^.nis- 
ritcrs and local directors of vocational education in training workshops. 

C<=^rr if icat ion . — One section 553 effort was "o work on changing certi. 
cation requirements for counseling; Oregon focu ei strongly on certit, nation. 
In Colorado efforts are being m<ide to redefine existing programs so that 
all counselors will be exposed to career planning and development. 

Many section 553 certification efforts are directed to improving 
netliods for certifyirg teachers from business and industry. Connecticut, for 
•example, uses section 553 funds in a unique procedure where teachers are 
supervised during ^ c; 
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thetr entire first y^ar of teaching vhlle taking courses for credits 
toward a B.A. iegrcc. In Illinois, the State Certification Board has agreed 
to alter rec-uirement n on a temporary basis for graduates of a developing 
coirpetencv-besed .sdnini ftrators ' training prograir.. It: is anticipated that 
tris piiol project vl!l result in permanent chenge in certification re- 
quirerr.ents for vocational administrators. 

The li Stat^js h.\ve -inade no change in their certification require- 
ments for genera; school adninistrators^ although all the States 
mentlon:^d xbi^ as a major need. Oklahoma has oiade some attempt but 
ri-ir-iits th::': any change has to come from professional standards boards. 

Most Stater, simply identify the critical neea for change in certifi- 
cation requirements and admit the difficulties inherent in the attempt. 
As one State unrector of Vocational Education put it: 

I thi >:IL teachers, even academic, should go through a voca- 
tional course and should know about the world of work. But to 
m^ikw a change in certification requi.rement.s is very complex. 
Oar Advisory Council in certification is a very conservative 
group of people with various academic bad' -rounds and changes 
slovMy. This ^',roup has to act on it; that group haji to act 
m it.— and tir»!e is lost. 

Curriculum-. A mijor result of section 533 is the national network 
of 11 c'jrriculum centers designed to eliminate unnecessary and costly 
du;>li cat liMi of materials for vocational and career education. Before 1972 
tbere vhh system for sharing curriculum materials on a nationwide basis. 
Four of the 31 States— Calif ornia, Illinois, New Jersey, and Oklahoma—now 
serve ai> coordinating cent^-rs for the network. Illinois conducted a lirst-of- 
its-kind National Curriculum Diffusion Somlnar--an attempt to disseminate 
national abstracts of some 474 currl culums . Uniquely, for this purpose 
Illinois used its own funds to benefit all States by (i) paying expenses of 
training participants from all States and Trust Territories, and (2) develop- 
ing and distributing nationwide i\\e annotated bibliography, 
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EPDA's section 55^. encourages States to use rart of thrir sectior 553 
money for such proipcts. Table 7 shows the amount set aside in 11 States and 
the percentage distribution of the section 553 funds for one State. 



Table '/.--Percentage Distribution of EPDA's Part F, Sc c ion 553 
Funds for Familiarizing Teachers With New Cvrricular 
^-laterials as Authorized by Section 554 (Fisjal Year 1973) 

Section 554 
dollars set 

aside 
J_in^ thou sands ) 



Cal i fornia 


10. A 


$140,500 


Colorado 


1.2 


15,200 


Connect i cut 


] .4 


18,700 


reor'M ci 


2.9 


37,800 


111 i no is 


3.2 


41 ,900 


Minnesota 


2 . 3 


29,300 


::ew Jersey 


] . 9 


24,800 


north Carolina 


4.0 


15,700 


Ohio 


3.7 


48,500 


■' 'klahona 


'i . 0 


13,100 


C're7on 


] - 1 


14,200 



Note: NJumhers have been rounded. 

Indivi dual ized Inst ruct i on , — All of xNorth Caiolina's section 5)3 
money ccnte'^ed c an attenpt to provide teachers with training in indivi- 
dualizing instruction for students within the interdi.scipliaary team 
approacn. Generally, such teams consisted of five occupational and _wo 
academic teachers, relating on a one-to-one basis. 

A uni^MO exarpplr- of individualized instruct ion is the corrosponde*- ce c..U'-se 
proqrar^s set up hy Rupert r:vans and reported Lv the first of its kind fully ac- 
credited by tlie University of Illinois. Television broadcaists provide training 
for individuals in hard-to-roach districts. 



Percentage 
distribution of 
State Section 553 funds 
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But in at KasL two States vluit v^ms cnerging as a new focus was an emphasis 
on train.ing directly rt. latLd to that id<;"ntificd by the individual educator 
as hi:i own sp.jciiic n-jcd, r.ithtr than standnrdi.^.ed group training. This 
type 01 appr^-.ich has b^/on c:^l U-d "the VcBVu oi the future/' 

pjn. 'l .1 luis bi.-'.n L-xpur ifit nt ing this apprcKU ii . A Minnesota 

Statf Colli instructor v.ho v/as L-xploring such individual needs at post- 
seconaary institutions where reportedly 2,500 to 2,800 nondegreed voca- 
tional teachers are enip'oyed, said: 

lOW ''juv. , t'V<:i ^lave to ^tt dc- n^ii s s i on from th-/ Vjoard of 
••'igv-n ts to ind LV idua L i;X' instruction. EPDA helpud us through 
Chi.' iir.^t huLclu, r;luch '.;as to put a staff ni-.-mher on at the 
univur.-. ity to d^' this; t.hi'V can't buc'r/t a stait* rK-rnlnrr. This 
•.'..1,1 e.^.ihK' th^.'^ to put ;;t>-.:'c'n.).jy on to prove ihc concept to 
c« tr.tl .■.u::"ini ^ration .'ind thi' :W.>a rd of ilegonts that hero's a 
HL'-jd and it will v;.>rk. It '11 takv' nost oi tlie first year, I 
:>u;pvct, Ju.'it to justily iiis oxistenco. h-.r.; you eventually get 
thjl j;u'''S id i. tod and* tin<nicod v;e don't Unov;, :>ut that doesn't 
it shou L».l : ' t oe . 

Ih* rational*, .-.'as that ■ .] th-, procoss ..)( sucii i nd 1 v idua i i;:ed ju-rson- 
:v. \ d .Vv.- 1 o;r"i. a t: , y.^^'-AL covTiona 1 i t i s or e t ic i '.n c i e night bo identific-d 
y,o that a.ssira.inc'. \oMiKl not n. cojo.arily havr to bo provided on a one-to- 
on<.' hari-.; s::^ i : 1 group:. \v'ith si i!ar ni'td'- nu^'.hl ultimately be combinL'd. 
■Xlso, S'jrio spLn-;*il I'ff^ct Lo ^Uur t^achor <nkic:ilv>rs was anticipated 
f rorr th i s o i ! or t : 

1 !" a V/. '(■ L i.ona L t.ducp,tior nac:ur goi s out Lo maybe 50 or 70 
toai;:iors pc r i ot; i ea I I y , hi,'s goin;; to pick up a Lot of rn.'W ideas 
and takr tho:-' t^.'* otlior ttach.rr^. iN^'ll ho exposed to things 
thiL tiachrr rdi.icaticMi sl'iould [ia.VL' exposed hin to but never did. 
loachiTs h.:Vt l^t tn ist)Iatec. 

.'■'UL,; itt'.'^pt i' vloM ly akin to ',^rt };oi-^, ' s tit; Id -based approach to 
per.'-ana' L d v\ L o-p-:!. i i. Ihork., tin t- chniquc of individualizing instruc- 
tioii is applied to 1 iv( cl.!ssr;)on s i t t.ia t i o!^'. ; potential community college 
toachM*;> ar^ r'-cruitv.d from business and industry and Uarn t».'Oching r.kills 
in a r. t u a I el a s s r * )ons . 
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5pecitic Vocational Fields . ~It wee difficult, to extract how cuch 
emphasis has been placed on specific skill development. Certainly, much 
of the training has been given to updating obsolescent skills » but the 
current training emphasis appears co be on developing cluster approaches 
or commonalities across fields. The largest number of specific field 
projects appears to be in the health category where shortages are reported 
to be large. 

Connecticut found that one of the major problems vocational teachers 
were facing in teaching skills was the low level of reading ability of 
students; students could not understand manuals or texts. Using reading 
cpccialists, section 553 provided training in surjier institutes and throurh 
clinical experiences. 

Stratejigies Employed in Personnel Dcvclopmeat T ^^ rough Section 553 

Interdisciplinary Approach . — One of the most effective strategi»3s 
employed in section 553 training appears to be the interdisciplinary 
approach and this was one of the strongest themes of section 553 in all 
11 States. Although it is often referred to as "multilocking" or ''inter- 
locking/* there seems to be little confusion regarding its meaning. The 
interdisciplinary approach means bringing together for training puVposeb 
different combinations of people to work Logether in relating their indivi- 
dual areas of expertise. There Is great diversity in the combinations. 
The closest adaptation of the original Richmond [Calif. j Plan concept is 
the Georgia Coordinated Vocational-Acadomic Education Program; but in every 
State some adaptation of the interdisciplinary approach was found. Minnesota 
is attempting to involve both vocational and academic personnel in a sys- 
teiaatic, articulated fashion. The strategy of summer workshops there 
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Is Increasingly moving toward bringing in representatives frocrj all levels 
to foster improved communication: 

One summer we just had elementary pe.ople — reachers, librarians, 
counselors, social workers. One summer wo just had secondary- 
English, social studies, ^^ocational, counselors, administrators. 
But Vv-hen we started having K through 12, we always had them come 
In teams* The use of teams has been a real key. We've had 
elementary communicating with junior high: junior high with senior 
high; senior high with college. Teams have really been the most 
successful way. People really do seem to appreciate communicating 
with one another, and they gf*: out of their jiubject matter orien- 
tation vvtien they are in a t .-am relationship talking about kids. 
Then uTien they go back, they have their own support group. 
They*re not just individuals who are trying to impact the system 
and they have a much better chance of bringing about change, I 
think that whole thing— -'cross the level lines — has really brought 
about some change that is healthy. 



C urr Iculum . — Adaptation of currlcular materials by teachers to their 
individual needs was seen as a necessary strategy. Put the usefulness of 
the maLerlals developed appeared to be that they were not viewed as divorced 
fron a teacher^s current practice. Nor die It mean that the most Important 
change— at titudlnal — would occur . 

incentives .— The importance of offering incentives for training is 
consistently stressed. Training courses are generally credit courses; 
attendance at Inservlce workshops also earns credit and generally units 
for certificate renewal. In terms of interdisciplinary efforts, new credits 
have heen developed In some States: 
developed in some States: 

We finally have interdisciplinary course numbers so that when 
teachers take tiie course for credit. It Isn't a vocational 
credit. This has eliminated some of the birrlcrs. 
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The sa:?.o nc'CossiLy for regular team rneLtin}-;s and reicaseJ time found 
in thf :\icii:'.K)!ul ri.in vv.i lu i I i- m wcrv i cic i i i v.d in cIk* Georgia CVAE proj- 
c c L : 

■••su- 0 1 Liu- . ys Lo c;VAI-" i Lml U a"i .ipproach . iu)-..; Lliis is Vv'lu rc 
a pr.^i) It' :• .irl*;-j:i l^L-cauM* il do<.'S La;;L' Li:nc, LirsL n f aiL, to gLt 
lca::\s r.ieL r.yui I . i r 1 y . .lust th. cu[i( i-j)L o! teain t*.'aching creates 
p r 'b le:: .s , A^vJ Iiivlii'l 1' en 100 ptrLer^t successful by any itK-ans. 

la-. .-1 ei*/,L.i appro le'ti, li Vt.* r . 1m- iuuii to insist on retjiii n,'r:it.'nt.s lor 
iiche.»l :.yj>ti: : iiu^ i n c e s !; ; ■. e s lef Liaehers. iU'sulls Lo ciatv' Lave been 
e:^i: \M\\ i n.:, . 

^lLL'?JlL^-iL ^IL Xr^^Jiii^Ui. — I II Lernis 01 ^areor education, ihv. 

eviden«'e (Ml whn ne*-ds training nore is divided almost ccjualiy between 
voeat h.nal and .usideir. i e ednoaturs. A rerwirk typiisii of tiiose who view 
deve.le|-.i,ient. o\ vtuatioa.il etiucators a^, more c^iti(\iJ is tlie following: 

Il '..V'v . Kmc*: l'^ i nt-j rd i ;-, el p I ina ry ^-ducsiLioi:. V'oestioual L<.sich- 
r:. Is IV. ;-.^s:,L- .a'L.is- I't ^.xpertisv lIm* n»> oik- ^.-l.^s' in Lbe school 
js.'steiu has. Fur tb^' ::n>sL pa i"L, t.ii* v'r*,' the only L<■ac:Iu■r^; wlio 
h,t\s' boni.-.-. u - ti) -ge )dni '. s \-jov^-\ cs\;)f r II lU'e oiiLsi».U' of educati<.Mi. 
S".v»ad, b*.cau-e of Lh'- nature of v^)c. i t i<-ina I, education, they've* 
liS'i to .rl. v;itli tiiv coyj-uni ty , v-;itb Advisorv Councils, niui 
v.itb iiisji ot!ici,i!s. th.-y re ally !iave no^ u!s tl tbat input 

in lb' t.ot.il deW' "i « >p-,> at. of tai'rer t/ducU: ion , stt 1 sec- that 
ap["i I i c.i L i.'. )n i>r .1 tLMcbtrV; total Knowledge is <mi.' ol the bj>' 
Lb. ia.;s vnc, i L ioua I i.iut at«M's a-.-'d to do, 

'rh-':... v;bo I r.i i 11 /. ! > > i* .u■.ul^^:lic > ■',! u co t < .n" • : s . :.ior( i :n:)iM" t.'iiit tblul: 



' c sn( f r n .(! lb.it in our s t .,i f : d^ •■• 1 • 'pinisi t '.ve ' r^ p ut t i ng much 
::ior- spbosis t-i)-. de\sLopn^nt of the .ibiliLy oi vocat it)[i.-i L 
t' ocner to tv.ich t'aan \;e ' re putLin/, on tb^ dv ve Loprrient of the 
;-p.'n.r.i! educati^i t^.acb-.a's to cUaL ■.vith tlie cirt jr o r i er t :i t io.iu 
V-t tins i'. .( n.it!n.)l result oi (b<* s'ay \a. 'r. luuLiid, It 1. 
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could suggest an irr.provement in EPDA legislation, it would be 
to pay more attention to the bringing in of all the academic 
and general education teachers . 

Curriculum, as a strategy for implementing career education, was 
given weight but rarely was evidence found that new curricuiu-ms could be 
successfully instated without accompanying Inser'/ice training. 

university Involvement. --One of the most significant effects of the 
section 553 program appears to be the extent to which it has increased 
involvement of universities with inservice activities and at the same time 
has been responsive to needs of local educational agencies. 

The State of Georgia has used ^section "i^"^ ^ur/^s to exnan^i its traHitioral 
relationship with the University of Geor ua to two additional in^-t^tu::ions 
to accommodate regional needs better and to diffuse its career education 
thrust f urthcr: 

We used our 553 money to establish what uv call career and vo- 
cational centers; they arc a concept. We set them up at the 
University of Georgia, Georgia Statu, and Georgia Southern. . . . 
The idei ":-ere was that if wc wanted to push career education, if 
we wanted tj expand our in-service training buyond what we had 
done in the past strictly with une University of Gr^orgi^ , anu if 
we wanted to follow the career education concept with an inter- 
disciplinary thrust across all subject lines within the college 
of education, we needed to do it on a pretty large scale. 

There can be little doubt that section 553 has enhanced the ccordination 
between State derartrents of vocational education and institutions, but 
in terms of career education tiie diffusion is only beginning. One vr?D 
coordin.'^-or expressed it this way: 

We're going to have to change the coIle,/,c:. ol education. And 
that's why I say it's going to take soino mv-u-y and some infor- 
m.ation. 

9^ 
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IV. irSTI [ITK^XAL SVS'li-MS VOh l.l^ADKRSiViP DLVELOPM^-U'T 




Public Law 90-576 
90th Congress, H. R. 18366 
October l6. 1968 



To anifjiii th»' \ 'm uti<,'nal KdurHtton Art nf 1W13. and fur orner purposes. 

*M.r\i)r.K>n;F PKvr.j/ivMtNT AW.\ium 

**Skc. r».'»ii. [A) In '>nler to iuv'»t Hie uwmIs in all i he Stat««s foriiuali- 
Hed vjK Htjojidl e(lu<'«i.:i')ij jk»i's<'m *•! (sucli us udiniiiistrators, tiujier- 
vjNors^ tt^arher e^iut'rttors, ns«ir<lu:>, and instructors in vtM^ntiunal 
♦'4lu« ution pn'^nrains) the (Viiii..::»>ioiier ^^mll niake uvailHhlt* leader- 
'Ml> 4l»veloi)inei»t awunis ii: iurordniH f w ith the piov isions of tins purr,.. 

A iruv vducaLcr is tally jwar - that tht- ob jcctivus of his protc3sion 
.\ro ^-n I i;;htt.':U!K'nL aad .;r;>wLh of thu student. ll)crefore, in any educa- 
tional, program lh\' important question to tx- addressed is: Wliat e^^ect 
dues the pr<.)^,raiTi hav^- oa llfi studtrnts, both as par tic ip.ints and as grad- 
uates enter in society ot n^'ed? 

c.ivLn t;i - needs ior Uadership in vccatii>nal '-'ducation to assist in 
resi)lvin4 the issiics presented in chant II, the unique prograns created 
under TPrA's rart section 552, assune nre^t Piinni f i canco ♦ The der.anr? 
for dittusion ot carter education throuk^hout some of the Nation's school 
systems [)as only addt-d a/iother di mens ion of iirpottance. 

Section 552 originally provided opportunities for 3-year doctoral 
studie s in such areas as adminisl ,'ation, supervision, teacher education, 
r^. Scare", and curriculum development. Initially, there was difficulty 
in locating an adLqa.ite number of institutions that were offering, as the 
1 e>.', 1 at ion su^' ;*,l'S t s , a "comprehensive program. In vocational education 
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with adequate supporting services and disciplines*" But in 1970, the 
11 institutions listed in table 1 were selected to conr^uct doctoral 
programs that would prepare awardees for 2eadership roles. In 1973 
the 3-year prograir was reduced to a 1-ycar leadership development 
program, not necessarily degree oriented. 

Although there was some diversity among the 11 institutions in 
specific objectives for section 552, common threads tie them all to the over- 
all objective of the legislation to provide section 552 awardees with the pro- 
fessional knowledge ane competencies necessary to assume an aagressive leader- 
ship role in vocational ed;. cation. 

The fin^inas in this section are derived primarilv fiom the experiences 
of section S52 aw.irc^ees , program directors, facultv, deans, and periph- 
eral rersonnel as they implemented the section 552 Prooram at the 1.1 institutions.. 
Poth and 3-yoar awardees were interviewed as well as observed on the job. 
A major focus of this chapter is the outcomes for graduates of the 3-vear 
program who, at thv time of this study had been working in the field for 
a period of at least 1 year. 
Fundin g 

In cont':-ast to t:he usual Federal pattern of channeling funds throuah 
State departments of vocational education to institutions of teacher 
training, section 552 for:ds .ent directly to the 11 institutions, ^or each 
Awardee the institution wr • ..lowed $2,500 per academic year, plus S600 
for a summer program. The section 552 awardees were allowed stipends o^ $4,200 
per calendar year, plus $500 for each dependent. Total funds, shown in ficmre 
L as a percent of total Foderal allocations for vocational education in the 11 
states, enabled both institutions and awardees to advance their capability 
."or providing leadership in vocational education. 

9 ';• 
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riGURE 5 

TOTAL FEDERAL ALLOCVPIOUS T^ STAT'::S ITTJDEn EPD;^- ' S PA^T F ^ECTTC** 552 

SMOw; AS A perce:.'t :f total ffdrpat, A-r-fr^zjio::s fck* vocatio-al *^ 

Er;UCATIC:; (fiscal \TARS 1970-7 3 j 




llurc was variation in the use tc viiich the- institutional support funds 

were put. In a lew institutions, section 552 directors were able to obtain all 

support funds ior program operation arid thus to provide additional student 

benefits. In some institutions where this was not possible, concern on 

the part of both program directors and students was noted. One dean 

explained the use of pro^;rani funds for university btid^;ets external to 
Liui section 552 program la this manner: 



ihe 552 proi^rani h.is prc^vidc'd us v;ith a nieastire ih^: tl^-xi- 
bility that we've lacked because of tlu- deid-leVel enrt: i liii.jnt 
situation, Uliat we've deuie is use the 552 nioney occasion, li 1 v 
to backstop a short-run i>asis where we've ni'^ded flexibility 
to ).',et things going that wi.-re related to the 



rp pr.^grjni. It's 

been a godsend bi. cause it b-is provided this flexibilitv tli 



It 
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wouldn't have had othL-rwisc. triud to pump a big 

vhurik oi it back into '*^iiat was going on and next yoar oar 
pi. .1:1 is to t'.-j'jp it all directly related to the vocational 
. Juj.iti.::; tt'ort. :>ut it's het-n vitally important to us; 
ii .IKS .:ivva ub tiu- capaclt)- to solv;.' problems. 

vari itica in the usl of iundb olt^n bt'cair.e a source of irrita- 
tio:; L:i;; secticn 552 avar<ic-es as a network of corir.unication developed arrra 
the::.. l:\ .1 trie sf-ctior, ^52 i nst it'.:t.i ons , nunerous conrlaints were exrresr-ed 

aboui i.:/ vic:i;L-d the vxcernal opport ur.i t ies md supporting services 
four.:: . int. r i u.s c i t ut Is^ns . Vet, at the s:;:r.e t.ine, they were develop- 
in*: . Ti, :,a::Ji::-.: ol tii. nature ^1 hud.;vtary ar r.irv^err.eat s . As one section 
i;rav:i;..; ^ iid: 

L:i r -/iri.Kiou s.iw aniouj; the dilfvrviit pri.>.; ra;:;:i w.is tht.' 
. i r ^r: wiiieh. CiMU\r«.-:;C'.'S , workshops, aud outside speakers 

r'^ vt'.^r^d at> i. :ir ichi;i' -at . Sone pro/,rar:ui did i«:oiv.e rt ally 
: 11. 1 ..' s t i c itii'iv'^ ';'Ut oih^^Ts W'.Tv- i\ither lieking in this area. 
'. loL r> t this b'.o-tns to '^ii iMck to fundinv;, which in turn goes 
.aw.k Lo how a uai7<.'rsit\ is structu^^'d. Some schools have 
lul r dt par tuieuL a I l oop^^'ral i*.>n , otiiervS uv)rK' . 

;.iurallv, section 5S2 directors tondetl to view this une of nroaran furl's aR 
anoth- r Liidi^.itL>r of tlie low^r status of vocational personnel development 
wit-^ir liw university's ranj;e of priorities. As ont^ section 552 directs sair^: 

I'::: critical of soiv;* ol" the lhinf;s we've doiu.' here- and 1 
.'.at- sb I'd say th».- nu;)st uS'.'l'ul thin^ for the future would bo 
It-r ''M).i to say "ao want an operational budget submitted on 
iicw you're going to use these funds." Ill en there would have 
t<.> hi.- some final check to see that the funds were, in fact, 
C(,^::j!ii t ted back into the program and not siphoned off by some 
institutional power for other programs. 

la a lew of the institutions the section 552 rroaram v;as found to be associ- 
ated with ch.'tngin^.: patterns of funding for vocational staff development 
fOii*-rUly. -■Avroas tb.es-,- institutions in the past had allowed Federal 
iollars to subsidize 50 percent or more of teacher-training programs in 
/ocaii;-Mial education, university budgets now pick up the difference. In 
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some States contracts between the universities and the State 'departments 

of vocational education now specify extra services provided by the 

institutions. Although in a few States this change had occurred prior 

to the initiacion of section 552, in others deans suqcested that the performance 

of the section ^52 program had tend-ed to increase the universitv's connitnent to 

personnel development in vocational education. 

Program Administra tion 

Section 5 52 Directors .--Program directors in all institutions were 
selected from among the ranks of existing staff: two were directors of 
vocational education, one was dean of a college of education. Codirectors 
were found in thrt'c States, but in rne others the program was administered 
by one person. Most directors had an extensive background in vocational 
education, although two had come originally from the counseling field. 
Females and minorities were not represe.ited. 

Most section 552 directors had graduate students as program assistants 
or program coordinators, but a few had almost no help in administering th^^ 
program. In O^lahonui where there was only a director, section 552 students 
suggested that the director have an assistant even if creation of such a 
position meant giving up a student slot: 

It's too much to expect of one person to supervise 4l people, 
v-'ot thtm enroIli.^dj mi.et their individual needs, meet full load 
classes, suprrvise internships, and carry on and oa. I know 
that cill of us at one time or another have expressed our 
frustration because a particular minor point wasn't met. It 
wasa't a fault of anything except tine available. If there is 
any way possil^le to build some kind of help into the program, 
it should be done--even to the point of cutting out an KPDA 
stiid»iit position. 
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Location of Program Within Institution s^ — Some diversity was noted 
In the location of the 11 programs within the universities' organizational 
structure. In 7 of the 11 Institutions the section 552 programs were 
housed Within either divisions or departments of vocational education in 
schools of education. Two were in university graduate schools, and one was 
located in the college of humanities. 

Only 3 of the 11 institutions had departments of vocational education 
before 1962. Two of tl.em offered doctorates in the field prior to 1962; 
UCLA and the University of Georgia. UCLA's doctoral students, however, 
were primarily part-time enrollees. 

Within this changing context the 11 section 552 programs were initiated 
in the summer of 19 70. The consensus among section 552 program directors, 
deans, and faculty was tha^, section 552 had come at an opportune time to 
provide additional incentive; and direction for what they were already attempt- 
ing to do. Rutgers (the State University), for erimple, invited representatives 
from various disciplines to discuss with vocational educators the creation 
of a comprehensive doctoral program in Deceriber 1965. Authors of the working 
papers were asked "to relate the contributions [their] discipline could make to 
the preparation of future vocational leaders." In one of the papers presented, 
the director of the Rj^tgers section 552 program had said: 

• . . the problem demands an imaginative and innovative approach 
of an interdisciplinary flavor to find an appropriate solution in a 
field entrenched in highly traditional and badly fragmented doctoral- 
level programs now in operation in various universities. The present 
traditional pattern emphasizes the doctorate major in specific areas 
of vocational and technical education . . . and not a unified approach 
to the total problem of man, education, and work. . . . 

10 L 
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All section 552 rrcgram directors agreed that their respective departments 
would have proceeded ^^Ith ongoing directions to more comprehensive grad- 
uate programs, but chat <^ection 552 had enhanced their efforts. One director. 
In fact, said that If accepting the section 5S2 rrooram meant that his university 
had had to change Its operation, It would not have accepted the grant. 

Another dean, however, reported Initial hesitation at accepting the 
funding : 

We had such a traditional staff and our program was so out- 
moded that we really hesitated in taking Federal money In v^.at 
we were afraid might be a wasted effort. 

In describing another institution, a section 552 r'irector saidc 

They ^vocational educators^ were looking for some instrument, 
some push that would enable them to consolidate. For example, 
home economics was in the College of Economics, agriculture 
was in the College of Agriculture. . . . Vocational courses were 
scattered all over the campus with no unification at all. It 
was most difficult for a student to say "I reall/ want my 
dt>ctorate in a broad area of vocational education.'* I think 
the fclPDA funds gave them some push. 

Student i.^ffered this view; 

1 think that you will see that In some Institutions the pro- 
i^ram was al.-eady strong and ongoing. In such Institutions 
the liPDA monies had the effect of enlarging the program, of 
getting more people through them, and of drawing on a pool of 
high quality people wlio were interested in continuing their 
development into leadership positions. On the other hand, in 
Institutions \;here the programs were In their Infancy and still 
developing, the tPDA programs were used as a vehicle for creat- 
ing and Improving programs. 

The Faculty .— For the most part, faculty members within and outside 
vocational education departments were willingly involved. In some programs 
the entire faculty of the university was available to students; in others 
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tJie faculty was 1 incited irAinly to department of vocational education 
^taff. In the 11 programs faculty advisors to the doctoral students 
ranqed from one common advisor to an interdisciplinary mix like that 
found at the University of Connecticut. Part: icirants there had an ''ad- 
visory coirmittee" composed of thre*? or more facultv members, at least 
one of whom was reauired to be from outsici the department. The success 
of this setup is shown by the followina remark: 

I think the EPDA rroqram here has capitalized on a lot of 
thinqs that were cii ready present, and we've added our own 
dimension within the department. I think that to a large 
extent what's happened ir our department is also hanpeninq 
m the school. For instance, it used to be that 5ll the 
advisors for the doctoral program would hc*ve to come from 
this department, but we now don't allow that. Students have 
to have at least one advisor from outside the department or 
even outside the school, so there's a kind of intermix that 
take<; place arong the professors, and it's a very healthy 
kind of situation. Advisors get to know the students and 
the students get to knew them, and a kind of camaraderie 
existr;* 

Advisory Council s. — Ten institutions had section 552 advisory 
councils, (Council conposltlon is shown in table 8.) In Minnesota it 
was felt that a special advisory council was not necessary because the 
advisory committee for the department of vocational and technical educa- 
tion (composed of representatives within and outside of the university), the 
elected policy committee, and & graduf.te studies comr.lttee of th2 depart- 
ment wou-id provide sufficiently comprehensive Input, 



r;o community or lay citizenry served on these councils. Business 
and industry were represented cn two councils, as was labor. However, 
ir only one institution was thore a representative from both of these areas. 
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Local education agencies were represented on seven councils; aiembers 
were usually district directors of vocational education. Five councils 
had representatives of postsecondary 2-year institutions. The largest 
representation came from institutions of higher education? only one council 
included a section 552 awardee in its members. The second largest repre- 
sentation came from Statj acational agencies, often including a member 
of the State advisory council for vocational education and frequently 
ti\e '/TPD coordinator. 

Linkages With State Systems 

In addition to the VE?D coordinator's membership on the section 552 
advisory council in some States, there vere other linkages. Figure 6 
shows the proximity of the 11 Institutions to their respective State depart- 
ments of vocational education. Where institutions and S^ate departments 
were in the same city, communication a.:d interaction were easily achieved. 
In Oklahoma, for example, members of the State department of vocational 
education hold faculty appointments at the university and there is frequent 
interchange of ideas and programs. 

Regardless of the relative proximity, however, In all but two States 
VEPD coordinators^ section 552 program directors, And other interviewees 
agreed that coordination between State departments of vocational education 
and universities had been significantly enhanced through interactions with 
both of the EPDA's part F programs. In terms of personnel development, 
these relationships prior to initiation of the programs were generally as 
described earlier: supportive but within the context of segmented field 
areas. What is of more consequence than the Inproved coordination is the 
nev level of comprehensiveness that sections 552 and 553 brought to these 

^' J 
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Selection and Chc-iracter ist ics of Section 552 Participants . 



Major responsibility for sel«^cting section 552 participants was given 
to Stale departments of vocational education. Lich State was allowed a 
number of aw.ird€*es in proportion to its population and vocational enroll- 
ment. Nominees were reported to the U.S. Office of Education (OE), and 
OE assip,ned the awardees to the 11 section 552 institutions. 

Table 9 shows an example in two States of b,ow section 552 net the 
le^;is lat i inieiii to obtain a wide ^*,eo^';raph i r dispersion of participants. 
The total i-Vi^nr part i c: i pan L s came from 47 States and 2 territories. 



Table 9 . --Gt'ographi c Oispt^rsion of 3~Year Program 

Participants in Tmo Selected Institutions 



^ fonncrtfrut Tniv, of Minnesota 
ir^i ic i pant s I\irt i cipants 



(Ti 'ill Nur.ioor Oii/in Nnmbc-r 



*!ini c t, Lc ijl 


5 


y.inncsot a 




>!a in-.' 




Arizt>na 


2 


Marvl i:id 


3 


Idalio 


2 


York 


'> 


Eouis ia na 


1 


ixhodc Island 


1 


Michigan 


3 


W- nvionL 




Mi ssouri 


I 


Mas: achusL'l L 


1 


New York 


2 


i'u^Tlo Kico 


3 


Nurtli Dakota 


1 


Ci a an 


1 


Ohio 


1 






ioxas 


2 






Wihcunsin 


2 






r-jor t o Kic(^ 


1 



r-ourc: Final reports of sooticn "iS'J prfigran;? 
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About half the students interviewed in the 3-year program de- 
scribed their selection process as well planned and orderly; the other 
half sold it was "hectic and rushed." A unique example of acccTnmodating 
to the difficulties inherent in the selection process was found in Okla- 
homa, where the director was able to assemble all awardees on campus in 
June of 1970 for a summer orientation to the program. Ir: contrast, across 
all 11 universities ther:? was near unanimity among participants in the 
1-year program that they had taken risks in terms of leaving jobs, mov- 
ing families, and selling thc'ir hones. Many 1-year studt r.ts speculated 
that the uncertainties involved in accepting the award had meant that 
candidates for tnu award were limited to those who could take the risk, 
and therefore :;o:nt pi^tontially a!^K' Kadcrs could not afford to apply 
for the grant, 

rii.jibiiity for the sectioi; 13 'j2 program was liritod to candidates who 
r)tj t at lo a s t on e o f t hr u e r eq ui re mo nts set forth in the It :j i s 1 a t i on : 

• Have not had less t:han 2 years of working experience 
in fields related to vociional education 

• .\r. ^iirr-nllv .r^pi^ v. d isotiai^lv assur^^d i^l c*iiip Uj-vTit-'Ul 
in vi>calional educati .T and who hav^' ov.'nipU'tod a ^accal...u* 
i <.-aLe de^/r-, c proii.r-km. 

• \r- r ec ^^nimu nd '. d as hrivi.rv-; 1 l ad^ r irhi p potent lal Ln the field 

veeational cdacation and arc ^ li.;ib]k- lor admission as 
/.r .ulualL' sLiid., ut.s ai an apprev^ d in.sLitutioa vU' hiy;her 
L due 1 1 iu^n . 

A tv?taL of loO psirt i c ipant:> had ci^-CirkU the 11 institUcions by the 
fall scrni'Ster ot 19/0; 77 rep l/ic<.:?.c nt slot, were lilUd as ori^;inal cn- 
trc?nts compUttd iUk' program or dropped out. 

As shown in the sketch below, the largest percentage of the 3-year 

participants came with back^roinuis in the technical field, followed 

by offiC'.', a;.;ricul tare, and Lrad-^s and industry. :'i^:,ht percent came from 

nonvocat i'jna 1 ' •ducat ion areas {c . t; . , adminisLrat ion, academic tc-achiny; ) . 
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Awardees from agriculture dropped to 6 percent of the total entering 
group, those from consumer and honemaking tripled, and those coming from 
nonvocational fields doubled. 

Eighty-five percent of the total 3-year participants were males 
and 15 percent were females. Only 7 percent were from ethnic minority 
groups. In contrast, in the 1-year group of 193* awardees entering the 
program in the fall of 1973, minority group enrollment increased by 5 per- 
cent and the percent of females more than doubled, (In Colorado there 
were actually more women than men in the 1973-74 program.) 

Across the 11 institutions, median age at entry was 36. In some in* 
stitutions the age range was from 25 to 46 years. Although age data are 
not available for all 1-year awardees, in general the median age appears 
to have dropped below that of the 3-year participants. At Rutgers, 

Does not include Connecticut. 
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for example, the median age of the 3-year group was 36 years; that of 
the 1-year group was 33 years, 

Frogram Content 

Internships , — For the 3-year students, the most valuable aspect of 
the program was the internship that four of the institutions offered for 
the first time. In terms of length of time, location, and area of concentratlo 
this experience varied somewhat from institution to institution. For some, 
the internship was directly related to their area of interest; for others, 
it was in a new field and designed to be a broadening experience. 

Interns worked in all levels of the educational system: OE, a congress- 
ional office in Washington, D.C., manpower programs, and unique settings 
such as neuropsychiatric institutes and schools for crippled children. 

Sone avardees felt that the internships offered a more up-to-date 
involvemenvt: w/ith the current problems facing vocational education than 
did the course work. One student, for example, helped in the development 
of an innovative correspondence course in leadership development. Typical 
of their coiments are these: 

I was able to get adninistrative experience and university 
teaching through the internships. I worked with a dean of 
the community colleges, and the community college division 
of the State Department of Education. 

Coming from a rural state [Montana] I was able to get a 
first-hand look at the problems of people working on voca- 
tional problems in urban areas. Experience in Columbus, 
Ohio, gave me a great perspective. 

Again, interactions between State departments and institutions were 

improved tJirough many section 552 intemshirss in State departr.enrs of vccationa 

education across the Nation* 
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because of the short length of time to complete their fellowship, 
1-year students tended to be less satisfied with the intern experience 
In Institutions where credits for internships were not given, some dis- 
satisfaction was noted. 

In the main, however, for both groups of participants the internship 
\MS seen as the most successful aspect of the program. One dean worded 
his reaction this way: 

Education takes place in a lot of settings. For instance, 
the experience of cur agriculture educationists. For a long 
time they have found ways to help communities and meet needs 
that weren't so directly bound up in the public school. I 
don't want us to limit ourselves to what can be done through 
the traditional public school but rr.ther to find new attacks- 
whether it's in hospitals or working with industry, or what- 
ever it may be. Ill is is ^Aiiere the experiei^Cc of the \'OTEC 
people is ahead of our ether departments. 



Group Interaction . — The 3-year awardees viewed group interaction as 
the second most highly valued aspect of the program. The 1-year participants 
also seemed to share this view. Most said that the diverse backgrounds 
that participants brought to the program tended to be a valuable learning 

experience. Exchanges among awardees from different fields within voca- 
tional education as well as exchanges among those from nonvocaticnal 
fields were seen as broadening. Furthermore, in some institutions the 
wide range in age distribution was seen as a benefit. In discussing the 
effects of this group interaction on the program, one section 552 partiicir^.t 
said: "I think we contributed as much as we got.'* And one dean remarked: 

Aell, 1 have always had a concept that students can transcend 
the liri^tatiens of their teachers. That is the nature of the 
progress of society. If the students couldn't do that, ve 
v^ould have an autoziatic ceiling on civilization. And I say 
we all are limited on this faculty (just like any other faculty). 
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but if the students get some ingredients from the mixture of 
pc-oplc that we are, wo are giving them something that transcends 
what any one of us individually can give. 



Courses in Nonvocational Fields . — The third most ^'-alued part of the 
program for the 3--year participants was the course work taken in fields 
other than specific vocational education; e.g., sociology, psychology, 
administration, curriculum. Most awardees, of course, had backgrounds in 
specific vocational fields and appreciated expanding their knowledge in 
nonvocational areas. Typical r^f comments on expansion of knowledge was 
the following: 

I had 13 years experience teaching vocational subjects in sec- 
ondary schools and four years as a teacher educator, so that 
when I cane into the program, 1 was lotting for a broader 
selection of courses. And I got some — economics, sociology. 
I think that if you are trying to develop leadership in voca- 
tional education you need to know about societal changes, 
including public policy on vocational education, to face the 
issues now confronting leadership in vocational education. 

In contrast, many of the 1-year students regretted that in the 

pressures to fulfill requirements and complete internships and course 
work thcru had not i: -en enough rime to take courses outside their spec if i 
area of interest. Fiom both groups there vere several negative comments 
on th-^ seertine: difficulty in cutting across some of the departmental 
rigidities to take nonvocational courses in other departments. 

Courses in Specific Vocational Fields . — The extent to which the 
content of the course work in specific vocational fields changed from 
that given before initiation of the section 552 program cannot be 
determined. Generally, however, there seemed to be a feeling a^ong the 
3~year graduates that no significant content change had occurred. In 
the mam, this view was shared by the 1-year participants. 




Whatever change had occurred in the actual content of the specific 
field courses appeared to have come as much from the participants' co- 
hesive action as from faculty initiation. As one graduate said: 

I think the EPDA group had a tendency to challenge the faculty, 
to keep them on their toes. This type of interaction between 
the participants and the faculty undoubtedly changed course 
content within the operation of the course itself- 

For those who came into the program with little knowledge of voca- 
tional fields other than their own, however, benefits were expressed 
about their exposure to the other vocational areas. Many comments were 
like the following: 

I came from Connecticut vocational schools, which arc very 
much trade oriented. I had no idea that vocational education 
is as broad as it is, 

ilie degree of individual flexibility in selection of course work was 
varied. The most successful strategy seemed to be to discuss with the 
student his background, interests, and aims, and then to develop a course 
of studies that worked on his specific weaknesses. Most programs had a 
core of required courses, but those students particularly opposed to 
taking a certain course or croup of courses tended to find a way of 
substituting other courses or internships for them. One participant who 
felt that the flexibility was a definite plus warned that such flexibility 
**needs to be tempered with close and competent guidance." 

Seminars and Tutorials . — Both 3-and 1-year participants found value in 
the special seminars which were offered in all 11 institutions. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has an interdisciplinary tutorial, the first of itt kind 
for the university, in which students and faculty from the vocational and 
non vocational departments engage L-^ problem-solving discussions • 
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One dean perceived that the most important ingredient needed in 
vocational educational leadership was the mode of intellectual inquiry 
that such seminars had encouraged: 

I happen to believe that the raising of questions is as im- 
portant as the substantive answers that are provided. Wnat 
may characterize a leader is the type of questions he asks. 
What I've seen develop, and I jump for joy, is to see the 
EPDA participants get very confused because of the different 
answc-rs th&y receive from faculty members. I view that as a 
first sign of progress. ... If they learn to distrust experts 
as much as I dc, including deans ci' schools of education, then 
vce have added another little bit. 

Special Needs Emphasis .—It was, in fact, from seminars that a major 
emphasis on needs of special groups frequently emerged. In Oklahoma, for 
example, a student-planned, 3-week seminar Included as participants five 
chiefs of Indian tribes who were invited to explain the particular problems 
of their people. In another experiment in Oklahoma, white 5tudents lived 
with blacks in urban ghetto homes. 

Opinions on the extent of program emphasis en the needs of special 
groups varied from institution to institution. Generally, special needs 
of vonen in vocational education were reported to be a minor emphasis. 
Sorr.e of the students i,aid opportunity was there, but it was up to each 
cn£ to take advantage of it. One very interested participant had worked 
at a nianpover center, had developed a career education curriculum for 
the deaf, and curing an internship had identified projects and curriculu=i 
materials for the disadvantaged and handicapped, A few participants 
worked on the need fcr vocational programs in prisons. 

0-v'er.tlI, the following statement seems to apply to the emphasis 
given to special needs: 
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The EPDA program has made us as a group nore sensitive ro aix 
kinds of social problems — prisons, the plight of women in the 
working world, the plight of minorities. Actually, we became 
aware of all sorts of social issues, although I think that 
minority problems get the short end of the stick. 

Only 1 of the 11 ini>titutions was found to hav^e a departnent staff 
member responsible for developing a program for ethnic minority needs, 

Tnvolvenent of Section 532 W it h Career Education Diffusion . — Sect ion 
552 participants were frequently found to be heavily involved in diffusing 
the career education concept, not only through internships with local 
education agencies but within the university structure. One section 552 
participant, in fact, said that "Without the 552 program, we wouldn't 
have had the career education dimension at this university." 

Career educatior. classes or serir.ars were conducted in inost cf the 

universities; in fact, one cf the benefits cf section 552 noted was that it 
had provided the opportunity to employ a faculty ne!r>>er to teach such a class. 
One such instructor '■^^as a section 552 procrarr. Graduate; in at least two 
institutions career educatior classes were ccn-iucted bv section 55 2 prograir; 
directors. These classes were open tc students other than the section 552 

participants, althou2;h no sizable errcllnent of nonsection 552 participants 

was repcrte-;!. Cne section 5 52 instructor has this to sav al?cut his career 

educaticn classes: 

- - - the nost aniasing thing is what the students leam fron 
each other, because eler5entar\' teachers did net know what business 
education teachers' problems are, and vice v^ersa. 

Section 552 participants were thus exposed to r;ar.v diverse viewpcints 
cn the career educaticn ccr:::e'pt, ranging fror. critical intellectual inquiry 
to an alr.cst uncuesticnincr acceptance cf the approach; fron an eT.phasis 
cn the specific vccat-icnal skill ccnponent cf career e-ducation tc a broader 
errphasis cn the totality cf life-wcrV: rcles. Perhaps the nost re'cresentatlve 
view tc vhich the award ees were exposed, hew ever, seer^ed 
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to be that expressed by one dean who t-^hoed the concerns of many universitv 



personnel that the view of econowl^ loan would prevail in national career 

education planning. The dean expressed his concern about delivering to 

children a speech like the following: 

Look, Mr. 10-year-old, when you grow up you are going to have 
to work. Everybody has to work and you had better be thinking 
about that. To get the kind of experience you need to have a 
job and to help with our country, you had better listen very 
carefully and you had better learn what these people do. Your 
father works and in Tnany cases your mother works. You're going 
to have to work too, and you'd better pick your job soon. 

I think that kind of message is terrible, I think it's not 
consistent with a world that is full of excitements and full 
cf a lot of other things besides work. Our notion is to find 
ways to get across the other kind of mentality which might 
sound something like this: 'People in all different countries 
and in all the ages have found it very exciting and rewarding 
to work. The happiest people are ones who have found a match 
between their personal interest and some needs in society so 
that they can do a job that ip.akes sense to them.' 

Net so much involvener.t cf academic disciplines as some would have 

liked vras fauna in career education in the 11 institutions r but the 
attempts that were being made frequently included section 552 parti^ 
ci^ants. In Oregon section 552 students were on an interdisciplinar\' 
faculty ccmittee; in Minnesota ^ with members cf the counseling depart- 
ment # the students attended interdisciplinary- workshops fcr teacher- 
educators from several institutions - 



Despite such interdisciplinary efforts, hcvever, educators in these 
institutions felt that change in certification requirements was needed nest. 




This is the first time we've ever had teacher educators cross 
disciplines cr cross institutions together for an in-service 
workshop. But I thin>: the certification thing is where chance 
has got to haoTuen. 




Section 552 participants were exposed to and involved in attempts to 
change certification reqiiire^tents . In some universities vocational educators 
were workina with guidance faculty. Minnesota (through section 553 funds) 
has a f irst-of-its-kind Joint Council of Vocational Teacher Educators 
developing new guidelines for certification. Georgia's section 552 
students are assisting in an effort to develop a dual major in Special 
Education/Vocational Education patterned after the New Jersey model, 

ether section 5 52 involvenent in career education was with inservice 
attempts such as those described in chapter III, In Colorado, for example, 
one sectior. 552 graduate was working with an interdisciplinary faculty team 
trying to der.onstrate to the university the viability of the career education 
approach. During the year the team had^ traveled , without recompense, to 
mary districts tnrcughout the State to sponsor career education workshops. 
In fact, tuiticn fror. teachers atter.dinc such workshors had beer rut into 
a special fur.d tc deronstrate further to the universitv the local demand 
for such assistance. Members of such teams viewed their work with local 
districts as merely broadening the university's traditional role of pro- 
viding extension services to meet the needs of communities. 
Effects of Section 552 on Institutions . 

Reportedly, there was some initial expectation that section 552 might 
bring about reform in the institutions. Such expectations were totally 
unrealistic. However, it should be clearly understood that change of an 
important magr.itude, considering the long history of vocational education, 
did occur — net con^sistently across all the institutions, but in some to 
an important extent. Directors, deans of schools of education, deans of 
graduate schools, and participant opinions indicate that the status of 
vocational education was raised sorsevhat, its image was improved. 



its visibility was increased, and institutional commitment to it was en- 
lar:-iLd. :\-rhaps m^-^rv importarit in terms ol institutional chaa^^' ^'as the 
career education dittasion. 

T.e metier. S:-2 .Trar-'uate recallerl exrerier.ce :n an ecrr.o-^ics c:a<^^' 

I was takin,^; a couri^e from an economist in labor and industrial 
relatii.^ns with some othi.r students. \.>ne day the professor 

took s.^-ie time out ot a class to praise the EPDA students he 
had in his classes and the LPDA pro:^ram in general. He said 
that he iikei' tii.ir pracf'.cal approach to research, and such 
an approacii, he i\' 1 1 , would vvoll serve the other doctoral 
p r o i; r ams o c :i:r. p u .i b a p o s i t i v e mo d e' 1 . 

rro^r:im ,-:racuaLLS .Use spoke of tl^.^ -fCcct on the vocational educa- 
tion departments .i^d lacultv. The faculty, they thoui;ht, had been 
broader.cc 1:10 evpLrieiice 01 having to adapt to such a diverse mixture 
o^' stucc-its. ::.\:w -racuat^s thcuciit that what change had come about had 
reca primarii; a result o: pressures :rom a cohesive group ol experienced 
p irticir:ints r^ cuest^d changes in program content. 

- ' * ^ ^ - ^' ' t p r e g r .ir;s 1 1 : c r e v ..is little m o v me n t to '.svir c p r o era"; 
c p re :) e r.s i ; r.^ s s . 



la terr:s i t;:c ultl:::: 



w _ ^ e C ^ 



program on tr.e pe r t arm anc-^ of 



tts crad..ates, .-ae a^aa had this te sav: 



: am iaclia^d t.- t::iak that all 11 institutions had an impact 

at Ivast or <tad.ats v:..- veuLa not havL- h.^d that 

tmpact aaa it act -c^a :cr H.roA. Ii, ,-.at of all this Federal 
iav.stm.cnt, c^t ot all i: institutions, six individuals emerged 
vao can tatlaence the ccurs^ r: cvt:ati^, I weald say the Federal 
^iev^rnmwnt has reapv:d a bcuaty, 

:t appe:irs, in tact, that many more than six inaividuals have emerg^rc 



t::e setticn r-Z rrc^rar.s v-.c at: lea.-t are ir. a 



sitirn tr 'in^laenre -ac orarFe 



jVeat s . 
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Since "leadership" in terms of this program has not been clearly 
defined, it is difficult to make judgments about how many of the section 
552 participants actually went to leadership positions. If one assumes 
leadership to be upward mobility through the hierarchic.! levels of educa- 
tion, then, as shown in table 10, well over half the graduates (57 percent) 
were found in positions at the upper level of the hierarchy. However, 
there are other dimensions to leadership. 

One graduate t^^xpressed his concept of leadership this way: 

There is "formal" and "informal" leadership. Formal 
leadership is that commonly recognized by such positions as 
adninistratcr and supervisor. Informal leadership, on the 
other hand, is that exercised by people in ether positions- 
teachers, counselors, researchers, curriculum developers. 

In Che table the positions of administrator and coordinator have 
been grouped together. In many ways this grouping reflects the nature 
of the position title. Many seotior. 552 crad\:ates interviewed character izev^ their 
duties as ''being involved in coordinating," generally along some adminis- 
trative, sor.e teachinc;, some public relations lines. Of the 241 partici- 
pants, nearly half (^3 percent) are in an administrative or coordinating 
position at some level of the education system: State, regional, and 
local agencies; institutions of higher education; and postsecondary 
institutions, One- fourth of these are nov working at the State level. 
Far fever are in such positions at institutions of higher education and 
at postsecondary institutions. 

Tze positions held by the balance of the sectiion 552 graduates show a vice 
range rr interests and concerns; several are vcrking ir. curriculuzi develop- 
r-nt at the State and local district level, or as researchers at universi- 
ties and State or regional agencies. Most say they are involved vith the 
career eoucation approach in some capacity, ranging fram a State coordi- 
nating position to classroom teaching, Tvelve percent, vtio entered late 
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as replacements or could not coinploto their degree programs, arc con- 
tinuing their studies as full-time students, building on the foundation 
provided by the section 55 2 rroarar. , 

Listed below are some of the curren: positions of s^^ction 552 rrra^-^uates • 

• I^ircctor oi a Ff^cf^rr 552 rro^r^.r. 

• Vice President for Acauemic Affairs at .i community eollege. 

• Ad.-ranistrat ive assistant to a superint<:ndenl of schools. 

• Coordinator of career education in a councy serving 
12,000 pupils. 

• coordinators of State ^^ecticn .^^'i 'nroc^rar^. 

• ;"roj».ct Director of :in effort to inp lenient a can'.pus^vid-j 
r c r t o r 2ui n e t - b- a s e d L d u c a t i o n ? r o ^ r an . 

• Coordinator lor Student Aiiairs at a tcc'r.nical institute, 
rotoonsibK- for an effort to deal v:ith the problo:?. of 
',-vp.ir transfer credit?, 

reoausc of prior oerxr,itn:ents or contracts, so:?.^^ graduates returned to 
thi^ir for-r>- r positions. .ti^ eradiate vho did so noted "Iliere is just as 
r;^ch ne-^d fcr change and dev-j iopr.£ nt here as an>^s'here elsc." 

In tcms of their present positions, noi;t held that their experiences 
in the section 552 prcrrar ha:: reen r^srscr.ally extrerelv *7alua^ le Jrver. vhere 
there vere complaints a'-^out prosrar: deficiencies, nore ocnctits than 
derits ver£: noted. 0:-iy one of the e,raduates interviewed found the 
prjcran to be of no value v-hatsoc ve r . 

Inters s t incl tiu' r:est useful outcor.^- of the procrar. in terr-s of 
Ivaccrship vas seen to be the graduates' ability to recoL ■.izc ;-d define 
prcrle-s. "Inis outcor:c is remarkably concrut^nt '^ith the vievs of sore 
-er*:irr 5E2 -irerrcrs anf -e^n^ vhr sav this a? t'---- -^o?*: -e^irarle Ttertial 
■-^a::.or:e for tr.e craduates- Ihcir dissertations, sho^^ in !ippendix d", vere 
s..n as helpful in developine this abilit;/, 
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nie second most useful* outcome of the progrcun was the development of 
skills in (1) supervising pro.^ran^s and people, (2) working effectively 
with collea.^ues, and (3) devising strategies to deal with problems. 
Section 552 Graduates found these abilities invaluable af. thcv faced not orJy 
chall.»n,;es oi varied positions and situations, but also the expectations 
placed on them as graduates of a ^>ecticri bbd r.roarrr . 

As notod above, the section 552 araduaten arc ^airlv veil cii str ibuter" 
tbrcurr*- all levels of education; interview material and observations of their 
performance suggest that most have a streag orientation toward needed 
rt fern i:i the educational svsten. 



>onie typical co:!T.:ents of ,::raduate 



.*s ar< 



^taL^ LVpartnients oi ridueation should provide leadership rather 
than a -onitorin- lunction. As a result of mv studies and e>- 
pericncc, I saw the State Department ei i:ducation as an in- 
nir'iting factor in the developcKnt of vocational education. 
■:aai I telt that a pesition within the State department was 
the- i-cst arena in which to work on solvinc this problem. 



L :--.-n ta<inc :i:---akia^ and h^xv produced an animated 
II In: dvalin- wi^n career education to snown in the schoolj 
I'::: also settin- up a car^-cr education carriculLxi for in- 
patients at a neur^psvchiatric clinic. 



jus: co:-pl..-ted a thre.-v.^ar pro^rar: i-:\d<:d by L'SOE work- 
la wit:: t:- technical institute l.vre in develcping a pilot 
tarcu^n 1^ career education -rocram. r-'v -^in conc£-rn is 
ia:pr:-vinc the c ?crdinat ien e-tvoLn the local district and 
initituic . 



: hr/c jjst initiated a class chat is werkina on che matter 
of int:.rlocKinc vccational and academic education throuch an 
interdisciplinary approaca. .a are trying to find ways to 
interlock the whole syst.m. : am divclcpina a packa-e to assist 
in th. aaministratir- of C£ frr thrcach 6 which includes 
c-rricuium, public relations assistance, and a staff development 



guide. It is an exciting time, and I feel as though I am 
on the frontier of an important movement. . • • 

I was, of course, especially interested in the problems of 
black people in vocational education. I did an internship 
in Ethiopia to train technically competent teachers and help 
develop curriculum for the Peace Corps. These interests, 
plus my interest in manpower development, merged in a posi- 
tion that came available as a curriculum specialist for 
/\MIDS (Area Manpower Institute for Development of Staff). 

Most graduates seemed to feel a new sense of identity as vrcatfonai 
educators, preferring not to focus on the dichotomy between vocational 
and academic education but to view themselves as "more vocationally 
oriented'' educators. They felt respected, looked up to as experts; some- 
times they were overwlielmed for requests with assistance, especially in 
locales wticre career education is a developing thrust. Most sensed that 
thuir field was gaining in status generally. As one remarked: 

You know, we have a new building now where our department is 
housed. Ulien we were in the old building, my office was right 
next to the wood shop. I became used to working with a quarter 
of an Inch of sawdust on my desk. But now we have this modern 
facility. Wu are becoming more recognized, more sophisticated, 
iiut in the context of this changing environment, it is necessary 
that there be leadership at all points and all levels of voca- 
tional education if we are to deal adequately with this atmo- 
sphere of change. 

Leadership development, in fact, was seen as a major need by most 
o'" the interviewees; they placed almost equal focus on inservice and pre- 
scrvice training for vocational teachers. Many saw diffusion of career 
education as one of the major issues facing leadership in vocational 
education. Most predicted that career education would continue as a 
direction in /\merican education because of the grass roots support they 
had found in their diverse locales, despite the lack of provisions from 
higher levels to deal with the need. 




Not representative but illustrative of the experiences of the 



section 552 graduates from entry to exit, is the following case study of 

one section 552 awardee: 

Dr. M. is best characterized by the variety of experiences he 
brought into the program. He owned a farm in the Midwest and 
handled a line of goods for a local company while studying to 
be an electrician and working on a Master's Degree. After re- 
ceiving his journeyman electrician license and a degree in 
Industrial Education, he worked on an electrical job at a State 
Department of Vocational Education* Noticing a flyer on the 
EPDA 552 program, he decided to apply and was accepted. He 
had two weeks to sell his farm, cancel his commitments, and 
arrive at the university* 

While in the program, M. chose internships in university teach- 
ing, community college , and local school administration * He 
worked on career education projects for the deaf, the disad- 
vantaged, and the handicapped. On completion of the program, 
he received five job offers. To keep his interview appointments, 
he hitched up his traile: 'nd drove across the country, finally 
selecting a position as a career education coordinator for a 
consolidated school district* 

Dr. M. is currently responsible for implementation and planning 
of the K-12 career education program, coordinating all facets* 
He says: '*We are not prepared for a massive career education 
effort, so I seem to be considered the 'pro* around here on 
the subject.** He constantly receives calls from the State 
education department for advice and attendance at planning 
sessions. He recently served as a consultant to a planning 
conference in V\^ashington, D.C.^ for career education diffusion* 

Pers p ectives on Program Content and Duration . 

After having worked in the field for nore than a year after gradua- 
tion, most section 552 graduates held Lhat a 1-year leadership program 
did not provide sufficient time to develop the competencies required to 
meet the needs. Most 1-year students and all section 552 program 
directors confirmed this view. Some, of course, thought that future 
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planning for leadership development should be flexible (1, 7, or 3 years) 
depending on individual need* The consensus was that the 3-year doctoral 
program was most desirable and that a minimum of 2 years was essential for 
effective development -jf skills needed. 

One-year students reflected discouragement about their future chances 
in a credentialing society that gives inordinate status to the Ph.D. Some, 
unable to complete M.A. requirements, left l-year programs without even 
a certificate to show that they had completed a leadership development 
program; others were motivated to apply for a second year of KPDA training. 

Requirements for leadership, liowever, continue to be a matter of 
debate .ar.ong section 552 directors and rroaram planners. Most directors seemrd 
to be retaining the need for preparing leaders ^ho could broaden and up- 
date skill training within a career education .-approach. One thought the 
section 552 proqran had not yet begun to touch the needs for leadership in care 
education; it had not dealt with importar»t questions of educational 
finance, political implications of trying to effect equitable distribution 
of funds across levels of education, and legal Issues that could affect 
future directions in education. In fact, this director liad a strong 
conviction that nowhere in the nation was that kind of planning for 
career education leadership geing on. 

Dverall, both deans of schools of education and deans of the grad- 
uate schools expressed the opinion that the seci"ion ^52 Proaran had 
gone in the direction of preparing the broad-based leadersliip that was 
needed; and some in fact, suggested that the section 552 rroaram miqht be 
thouaht of as a model for the kind of leadership preparation needed for career 
educat ion. 

Postulating a changing world with a complexity of value questions 
that cannot be answered s impl is t ical ly , one dean saw the need for educa- 
tional leaders '\ . . who can wrestle with tough questions, who can think 
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tn terms of alternatives, wlio are humane/' Given such a changing world, 
then one can justify a training program that is not aimed along a certain 
substantive line,* e.g., preparing vocational leaders of X or Y character- 
istics, io this dean, the justification for the section 552 nroqrairt is that 
has the possibility of producing individuals with the characteristics of 
redefining problems and seeking alternative solutions. As he said: 

It seems to n^.e that tiic leaders in a changing world will be 
people who can ask the hard quest ions— people who are dissatis- 
fied and understand the limitations of the traditional answers 
that have been given. That is a tall order. On the other 
hand, that is the kind oi thing that is important in any kind 
of leadership L ra inin^- - that cuts across occupational education, 
general education. lluse are leadership characteristics that 
society has to subsidize and be looking for. 
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V. ACHIEVEMENTS OF EPDA'S PART SECTIONS 552 ANT) 553 

The evidence of this study suggests that in all 11 States EPDA's part F 
acted as a catalyst for reform in vocational personnel development. In 
relation to the Federal investr.ent , the returns from the Dart F programs 
appear to be significant. As shown in figure 1, section 553 represents 
1.79 percent of the total Federal allocations in vocational education for 
the 3-year period, fiscal year 1970 through 1973, in all 11 States, 
^or the same years, section 552 represents 0.95 percent o^ the total ^or 
tl'e 11 States. The leadership personnel developed through the 3-year 
doctoral program represents less than 0.1 percent of all teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in vocational education. 

The ultimate evidence of the success of the section 553 projects, of course, 
lies in the extent to which teachers, counselors, and administrators offer 
improved services to their students; such evidence is not yet availa±)le« 
Likewise, only future performance of graduates in various positions of 
leadership will determine the extent to which the section 552 program achieved 
its objectives. But at this time the evidence is convincing that these 
programs are not only focused on the riqht problems, thev have accomolished 
more than was suggested in the statement of legislative purpose. 
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There are important implications, too, for assisting States with 
chaniSTns for improving coordination between agencies. As President 
rd has remarked, "Our goal of quality education Is on a collision 
jrse with the escalating demands for the public dollar" and ''there is 
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Se>2;nentation: 



A More Corriprohon^; ive Approach 




1:PI).\'s p.irt, V has hulpfd Stat.e dopartru'iUs of vocational educa- 
tion, institutions of hi^;lu»r education, and local educational 
a -^fnc it's inplernent a more conp rehens i ve approach to personnel 
devolopi^ont in vocational education tlian earlier methods. 

For sor:^' of th*/ institutions participating in section 552, It was 

their first move away fron providing; doctorates in sepniented fields toward 

a comprehensive effort to develop knowledge in all fields of vocational 

education. In a Hke manner, secti<^n 553 enabled State departments of 

vocational education to experiment with more comprehensive approaches to 

inservice training; by bringing togotlier vocational educators from a variety 

of fit»lds to develop commonalities of skl'i.; across fields and to further 

the cluster approach to training. 

N'evi' r thr I r s s , thrrr i a lo*^.>-, way t^> /,o in the direction of regroup - 
in/, occupational lie his and providLn.^ training pro^;rans for the people 
wh-' t«Lach and adrni ri L :> t e r . L'nrin^wered quLV.tLons remain and deserve care- 
fal consideration: What are tho coninona L i t i c s across occupations for 
which porsor'.nel in vocational education shotjid be trained? For eacli 
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specialty how far does the movement toward generality in vocational per- 
sonnel development go without losing important elements of specificity? 

There has been little movement toward comprehensiveness in under- 
graduate teacher education, which gives ri-e to the question of how 
teachers now coming out of vocational preparation programs will be pre- 
pared to deal with increasing use of cluster approaches to skill develop- 
ment in local education agencies. Leaders developed in section 552 appear 
to be addressing these issues. 
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• EPDA'fl oart F has brought vocational and academic personnel 
together In planning and in training. 

InMrvice training provided through section 553 has frequently involved 
Interdisciplinary teams of vocational and academic educators, teachers, 
counselors, and administrators at the local district level. Similar com- 
binations of teacher-educators at the university preservice level have 
also been funded through 'section 553 • Such teams frequently work together in 
developing curriculum materials, generally for career education diffusion. 
More Importantly, perhaps, such unified efforts tend to break dovm atti- 
tudinal barriers and value assumptions. 

Through such interdisciplinary efforts, apprehensions and fears of 
loss of identity have been somewhat dissipated; each individual brings 
to Che effort his ovn particular set of skills and works with others 
toward thx: goal of improved student learning. 
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Although section 552 has not caused significant institutional chango, 
it nas provided higher visibility and irage raising for vocational educa- 
tion at the university level. In several institutions the section 552 
perfornance tends to increase the university's coimitment to personnel de- 
velopnent in vocational education, faculty tend to become somewhat broader, 
and the university's boundaries tend to hecome less rigid. Several deans 
of schools of education have expressed the opinion that the section 552 
program is a primitive model for the kinds of preparation noeded for career 
education leadership. 

But evidence indicates that such attempts have only begun to address 
tr:.; neod for people in separate fields and disciplines to work together, 
to interact on new assumptions about the value of «>ach other's specialty 
in an inteqrated approach to learning. 

Graduates of the 3-year doctoral program have added to the field's 
intellectual base and arc performing their jobs with broader based atti- 
tudes toward vocational education, which suggests they may indeed function 
'HS chanqo aqents. 
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Articulation Between Levels of Education 




EPDA's part F has touched on the problems of articulation, 
primarily through cooperation by personnel at several 
levels in diffusing career education. 

Section 553 workshops have brought together teachers, counselors, and 

administrators from all levels of education and thus have somewhat addressed 

the problems of providing better linkage among the various levels of the 

educationa] system. 

Althou^li rovc(.i articulation ha-^ bt'L-n oiw oi Ihv indirect results 
of jt>int attcn^pls at carutT cducaticni d it fusion, this is an area needing 
direct attonti^v . Onv of th*.- ::iost si^;niticant nt.-..^c:s is a system for adult 
reenury at any juncture' of thv systcr:'. 

Secti<n"i 552 program ^i^raduatcs arr no^.- w-.^M inv; in all levels of educa- 
tion with more awart-ncss of th(* n^cd for i":p roving linkapA's. Perhaps these 
people will find new v;ays to facilitate the no venent of students through 
the level!:, c? f the educational systen. 
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Coordination 




LOCAL 



EPDA 8 part F has improved the extent of coordination among 
State departments, institutions of higher education, and 
local education agencies. 

Although working relationships between States and Institutions had 
been established prior to the beginning of sections 552 and 553, such 
relationships have been broadened and enhanced by these two sections of 
EPDA' 8 part F. Few new personnel have been Introduced, but long timers 
have frequently demonptrated an ability to become broader based program 
people. 

The organizational structures that were described as an "Impediment 
to change" have been changing in some States, generally before the Intro- 
duction of EPDA' 8 part F. ihe addition of a VEPD coordinator b-s addf/d 
strength to State departments In terms of conceptualizing and bringing 
about needed reform in personnel development. 

In some States an increased commitment to personnel development on 
the part of Institutions is evident. 
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Most of the section 553 projects have involved institutions and local dis- 
trict personnel in a unified effort* Section 553 appears to be associated also 
with a national trend to local accountability; several States are moving 
toward a strong emphasis on being responsive to personnel needs assess- 
ments performed by local education agencies. 

Coordination needs for improving administration are great. Section 
552 graduates are aware of the danj^ers of jurisdictional rivalries. They 
can be expected to foster some changes for the better in administration 
of vocational education. 

******* 
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V'T"! y i'.is t»';i.Jf^< to in:prove relationships botwcen 
; ' . l-'us i;u-s,s anJ irid iist ry , .inJ tho conmuii i t y . 

.-;c:no sucr.ss ii.is b,jcn rt-nortod in brin^.Un« business and industry 
VvoyAe into ihv schools lor hri.l periods of tinie. Labor has largely 
bee-, uri Icrreprosenled in I:PDA's part F programs, although a few repre- 
sentatives are on advisory councils for both sections 552 and 553. 

Tiiere has been little, if any, participation of community para- 
profos.^iopsls in sect ion 55 J workshops, but if the interdisciplinary 
movement does indeed gain mowntum, it is anticipated that community 
representatives like those f reqi. ..-^Tay found in KSKA programs might ..e 
used in vocationally oriented programs. 

The selection of ethnir and fenale participants for the 1-year 
section "j: program has si gni t icant ly increased their representatior.. 
But in general recruitment of minority group personnel into vocational 
education positions is reported to be an unmet need. 

The most significant involvement of the citizenry is found In career 
education diffusion efforts. Some States report their first step to be 
the establishment of a cornunity advisory council. Wliere, as in Colorado. 
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an interdisciplinary team of teacher-educators traveled to many remote 
areas of the State to assist with section 553 workshops, there is an analogy 
between their effort and the model of the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice: delivering to communities the ser\'ice of the university in a new 
and innovative for:i,. 
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VI. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE FEDERAL ROLE IN PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The findings of this study have important implications for the 
Federal role. In terms of congressional and USOE planning for future 
initiatives in vocational and career education, perhaps the major issue 
to be addressed is that of priorities to be given to personnel develop- 
ment. Career education — however defined— has little chance of survival 
as an enduring direction in American education without intensive personnel 
development in both vocational and academic education. Curriculum, as a 
strategy for implementing career education, was given considerable weight, 
but little evidence was found that curriculum could be successfully in- 
stalled without accompanying inservice training. 

There is remarkable congruency among the States on the basic 
meaning of career education. The States believe that career 
education can provide an improved learning environment for children. 
Awareness programs can provide a base of information from which students 
can then explore possible areas of interest. Later exposure to actual 
work environments and experience with various occupational clusters can 
further broader, the base of information without locking students into 
premature choices. The possibility that inappropriate choices might be 
made only reinforces the need for more opportunities for retraining 
throughout cne's entire working life. 

But the States are also saying that career education demands nevi 
linkages and patterns cf interaction that heretofore have not existed to 
any significant extent in the American educational system. These linkages 
will be enormously difficult to develop: isolation cf the parts is 
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reinforced by entrenched value systems and nttitudinal barriers. Self- 
protective segments frequently soem to be pnttlni; control of territorial 
domain above the best intero-sts of students. 

Expectations for revolutionary change through career education 
appear to bo ...s unrealistic as the expectations that Federal funds for 
eaucation in th.e 1960's would ar.eliorate all of rociety's ills. The 
evidence of this report indicates, however, that through vell-pZaced, 
reUitivelv s-all irr.ounts of Federal expenditures, such as F?rA'<? v^art F 
career 0duc.1t ion is r.ikine srr.ill bat iinportant inroads into traditionallv 
isolated coT.ponrnts of the educational svstc:?.. 

In rvlai ion t'> the total needs for change in porsor.nel developi-ent . 
t n::orp's ave -nru-^cul-. CvcMixc pro^rnr^^ c>f pers(^n:-.el develop- 
s\:. ul:. l;e iwrrxr one- »ur.-i-:oo . Tne loous oan }:c on the kind of ex- 
po I- ; -x'v. T n : I ov. t !\-^ t .rrHA ' ? r art 7 'las "^c^^te: 
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Aliat are the na^or impl ications for change in personnel development 
Vocational educators need assistance in adapting to new directions, USOE's 
Divlsic:. . Vocational and Technical Education is continuing work on the 
15 occupational clusters initially developed there, A contract has been 
awarded to develop and analyse a profile of characteristics for over 100 
skilled occupations for 19S0. Findings of the study should assist school 
counselors and v.-^cational personnel in determining which occupations- 
based on factors such as increased need, shifts in educational requirements, 
and prospective earnings—should get priority consideration. 



icrnrs o^ tne oroaaer career education d 



ecucation direction, the basic pro- 



r.c-.. appears to iie m revising strategies that vill bring the tvo opposing 
viewpoints, vocational and acadenic, in closer alignr:ent. EPDA's oart F 
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administered under vocational education auspices is a small step in that 
direction. Hovuner. if fiscal control r-.-r prou ramma 1 1 c leadership Is 
vested exclusively in the li^nds of either (^f t h<^- sep:irate c(»mponenti^ of 
the educational system, the evidence sucj^:ests that career educntion's 
potential f<>r unifying- our frapmontea system v. i 1 1 not be realized. 

CtH>perat effort anuAn^ educator^ of difforcnt disciplines and 

persuasitns is necessary. If concerned factions can be renssured ih;it 

there is need for everyone's individu^il are^ of expt'itise in an integrated 

effort tor the benefit of students, the changes nay >e feasible. 

Aca.-^er:c oi.: l:c;i t <m's need be sh-^Mi th?T c 'oer education d(>os nni 
sii:nif\ the exclusl.^n (f libernl arts trni..iniz foi* \hviv students. \"<^- 
cati 'nal ecu. atoi-s nood reassurance t!:at ca-eer oducatic^n doos not red\ic«^' 
The iTT:r^ort ance or the supp. -rt c: their vital cc»rnp'>ncnt .)f the ontire edii- 
cational process, lr.\r.)Mr-i; xrcatloral educators m career education 
planning and prograins funded vith moneys other than those already ear- 
rrarked for vocational education can provide reassurance. 

Inser^.^ice trairir.rr that creates a nutuallv surrcrtive clirate 
iind-;^rsin:id ir^: nrc r«L-spec: ffr r^n trier's aren f spocinl:\ :s needed. 
T- ir:e oxtt^r: :!^nt \T!"lue!^ ch.^n-e, s r ri:c ' r^' s rnv bocone irore perrenb:.-- 
: r r r-.' i-il^-'c::\e - : i -n c:^ri.-or n pr: ritU's. 

Vhat are the tra-or needs for trailed personnel ?— It has been said that 
a tr.cus^nd leaders of national stature—in their reTtiote positions—cannot 
replace one creative, ir^ginative, ced^:cated teacher. All other leader- 
ship provides the enviror.r.ent in vhica teacher leadership car, flourish. 
Thus, administrative and supervisory leadership is a prerequisice to that 
environment. The need is for cevelcpnent at all levels: the E?DA focus on 
adrdnistrators, counselors. :=ni teachers i=: clearly on target. 
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.c aiscipiines can maKe lo an iniegraicci fixort. 
Hovt can the Federal effort best be targeted to other State personnel 






!s^-- State and local planners need assistance In improving systems 






both quar^titative and qualitative needs for vocational personnel and 






.irprovins:: iriyster.s for the repo^vtine required undei* the Federal Acts. 






^el>- related to iTr.Drov'err.t?i::t ir Slate mechanisms for planning is improve- 






. in Feceral level mech:-: mI ^His and the data bases on M^hich national 




• 


Sections of supply and demand rest. The National Center for Edu- 






Ion Statistics^ set xzp in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 






ration, vill address these problen:s. 






Acva: ce fundini: is seen as a r;ajor need in the States. th the 






•es^s of ^x^leciinc: students for the secticn 552 leadership prograr. a-nd the 






rial cualitv of the programs appear to have been adversely affected 




1 ' 

* 


Cunciir-i: delays. Input froT. personnel development advisory councils 






often harnpered by late fund inc. Certainly the need to communicate 






1 districts far earlier than late sprinc — before summer ir.service 






<shops are plannec — is obvious. The evidence Is convincing that 






?r SLzch crocro-Ts need se\eral tz^T'r.ths more time than is non available 






pr^'^crar. ~nc admi ^is t rnt : ve rlannir.ii. L"50£ has been attempting; to 






zc-ic ror'--n.rc lur.cir.i^ of educational proars.r.s Tihere feasible. 






Ill 
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There are Important Implications, too» for assisting States with 
mechanisms for Improving coordination between agencies* As President 
Ford has remarked, "Our goal of quality education is on a collision 
course with the escalating demands for the public dollar" and "there Is 
too much confusion about which level of government is to play which role 
in support of postsecondary education/' The President is directing re- 
sponsible agencies of government to make a new evaluation of . . where 
we are, where we want to go, and where we can reasonably expect to be 
five years from now. ' USOE has put a high priority on contributing so- 
lutions to these problems* 

Helpful in this regard may be the recent grants awarded by the 
Fund for the I inprovcTnent of Postsecondary Education to colleges, uni- 
versities, and State governments for exploring new cooperative arrange- 
ments. Efforts at i nst i 1 1: t i onal cooperation include a project wherein 
six vr-cat ional -techni cal schools are joining with a State college to 
provide nev education options, 

Hou can ve irprovc linkages ait^; ext ernal roups'— --Ce rt ai nly edu- 
cators alone cannot sol\o the i?roblc-,T5 of linking education \iith the 
econory and the rest of society. I'h^ ^'lallencTe gc^s far bevond the 
school and calls for the assist.'^ncc of business and industry, labor ^ and 
the citizenry. A unified effort :i s c::illcd for. President Ford has 
asked the ^etretarle? cf LaVor BP? to report to Tiira rev vays 
to brine the vcrld of vcrk and institutions of education closer together. 
Grants hnve teen a reed to Stn^tes or lars:er localities designed to aid 
people in job an:: career selection c\' providing them with current, accjrate 
and locally relevant infcrrat i on . Coorcinators for inr'nstry /ecucaticry 
lahcr Cc-nrils h^vo be^n S£t up iu each of the States through USOE efforts. 

States also nee:! .is?-. s-. arice for special needs -^rct^ps where personnel 
de\elonr:ent tramini: m vrcn^ional education is seen to be most deficient: 
t he hanc i c a pned . t h a 1 c r. i n or i 1 1 es , ana u oner. . Ge ne r al 1 y , the re is 
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inadequate presevvico preparation in vocational education for serving 
the iioe-.u. oi these groups. 

Si^vi'.v thip.k that -'fl'.rts In putiiii^ iuind . l appoc! siudonts h.ick into 
rtvular clrissr.K.ms ha\o bt. en p i-rn;a t ur».' . ui\en the lack of effective train- 
mu p!*r»L: rar.is u^}- toncl-nM*s. I^e vol npinen t of >ueh ir.novative <,'redent i al in^ 
ns Li dr.nl !'a ict* lu \ < ^ent i ct^nl tik! Spet-ial Ktiuc-ation is n pror.ism^ direc- 
tion. Certainly, the new Federal requirenent that contractors pro- 
\icio enpl t^vT.on: oppuri un 1 1 1 os for ha^iciicappod persons uill be useful; but 
^VK,:': rovjuiro-eiUs increase the neoc: for in;nr()\erj pro^rirrs for voea- 

tii'TMl oiijo.tT. .incl inpr('\ed c< n ,r<i i n?. i ?. . mi bofAeon \ . i i <)nnl cV-ucators 
n:u: l:'j>iros- in.! ii^dusti'v. 

Meotinc the nccc? of ethnic rrinoritie? will require increased develop- 
r:en!: of ?en<itive te.ichin^ .^nd co;:n?elini: skills, especiallv in urban 
are .IS vhvrt vocational ecuc.itors have been least successful. A Tt^ajor 
need is to develoo vays of innrovinz th-.- quality of vocational education 
so that r.inoritv croups can experience it as • -neans of developing a 
rotenti;r. frr upward TT^ohilit,/ rather than for fillinc lo-ver status jobs. 
Th-;- irrnnts recently awarded to -2 puhlic and nr:v = te education eroups to 
develon ^ul t ie t r :•. ic prour.^.r.s keyed to cultural heritage will help develop 
?, keener awareness of th-: needs of ethnic r:inoi ties. The or,-^posed 
rrocra-? will rt-*,3te t.^ all levels cf th3 ecucarlon system and seek to 
pro-otf greater appreciation rf our Nation's r-- ..lethnic society and en- 
courage eiti-en? to pnrticipate ^^r=^ har^ -ly in the corrnunities in 
which rhev live. 

Tn cenerzl, career ccuration i-as acceler-.ted a trend to increased 
citiaen participation in the schools and this trend should continue. 
Advisorv council staff in vocational education should include n?ore rep- 
resentation of citizen crruns. -allup Poll data do indicate an increased 
interest in securing ~ore infrrr.ation anour the educational nroces^ and 
t^is rrcnd should he ncouraced. ' J[ 1 
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A studv by Yankelovich sii.^oestf: that new valrc* systems ar^? enierging 
that T.av be si .c;ni f leant for tlu- fviturf of the countrv si'U-e chey vill 
affect a broad c ro;> sec t ion of yonn.; people rather than :i small minoritv. 
Fotir out .^f fi\-o yoLinc people believe' coinnurnent to a r.enninxzfnl c:ireer 
is a very i:::po! :anl par: ^^f .1 p.'r-^-/ - lift-: the abilitv to find self- 
exprt ssioa rojNc trn list o t' inr'hiencos on t!u ir career cb^^ico.'' 

r-nt^ st'ic.v <i!;;Lt\-ts that ic-i presri-:e will incroasin-*: Iv svin^^ avav 

tre-. ihe classic criteria ot income and education toward emphasis on 

hi'lpin^ peenlt^, s.^ri:'." usl- ness , .md vho one i_s rather th^n the position 

hold/ t c/;::'~:isCs .:rcac tli^t tht t rt nc in the post ind;:?trial future 



is avMv frc- o,-cn.>-ic .'.^ t vri n:> t i on of c -ip I ox-^ent cbanc-c' 



s , 



. . . a r-reat -tr^reer >'-rV r^-^ becr:^e a function c"" 
-.^ci^'tv's visb^^s ritbt'r :b m its nctds. icb rTtn I o\-T.-"t 

st^rvici- fivlJs, for i-vj-nli, c-.n r s t .^b 1 i shL'C alm.^st 
irbitr.irl:v '^v societv, csn.ci.i'iU bv tl;' ^overn-tnt. In 
r*. c^'nt ^-t .ir- i - ! :it: ion !^ ^s ^r: vhrlc new service in* 

J:-:ri'.^^ in :b^■ .ir^':is ^f -m-rv:- tr.:ininc, nellatian ccn- 
:r.'I, ilth c 'r-. , -n.: \-;rir-;'^ -. ci-l v^lf::rt^ nrocra-s." 

V5 b.is r- ::'--:!-- -virdv.! tb-n ^: -^iili.- in cranrs tr- >t-t^: 

'--b.;.^::.- i^.nM.s, i:n i v/ rsi t i es , rnvironn-cnt 

'-"'■■^^5 ^i--i^- -•/-:.:t:i^.'-^-nc for . - v i r - , : t : .di:cati.^n with c-chasis 

■^n rrii.m- t-- r< 1 1 . :- ^.:inj e.^acaior ha^^ said: 

-■'■'^ ^"^v v.--ts t.' J; — c-n vil^ ae affectL-d bv 

r--:- -:ini - . ; • . -a r iv^::=-:^- t^:e v-y r.o-I.: b:v-a been 

:b:n> .e.. I i?-:ln-.' 

^JL. L^.^ld ---^t a-e need> f?r leaders':!? in vocational edi^catlcn: — 
"I^eflninc cb;^.,„:e/. ,:lcs of leadership ried^f in vocational education 
continues to re a -atter c: son^ aera:^, Sut ilexibilirv a-d debate, 
i- fact, -ay be the key: leaaershi: raca: reme nts will chance as situa- 
tions change. Institutional flevibilirv necessary. Sensitive 
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tnonitoring of societal trends for responsive action by States and Insti- 
tutions is essential. Trends relating to political and legal issues, 
educational finance, citizen participation, cultural pluralism, end 
technological change versus hutnan values vill have important implica- 
tions for the content of future leadership development programs. 

If vocational leadership is to be responsive to a rapidly changing 
technology and scciet<^l trends, a cadre of interdisciplinary educators 
oriented toward problem solving is needed^ To achieve this goal, 
vocational leaders are needed vhose training is broad based and who 
appreciate the value of the contribution of each of the vocational 
fields and academic disciplines to an integrated effort. 

Perhaps the experience of the section 552 grad^aates in their unicrue leac'er- 
ship positions over time Tnay add to our United knowledge about the im^ 
r-)rtant is«^uc? enrailed in SGle:^tion, recruit:rent , and training of 
\*rcritioaal leadership for the decades ahead. 

In his speech to the 1974 graduate- at Ohio State University, 

President Ford presented this challenge: 

Shov us hov to increase productix'^ity . Show us how to combine 
nov life styles vith the old responsibilities^ Shov us hov 
universities can vork vith industry and labor to devise a 
vhole r.ev community of learning across America. Show us hov 
vork-studv programs can be a part of the ongoing educational 
process. Shov us hov nev skills can imp^ve technology while 
hum:iniring its use." 
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Appendix A 

EPDA's PART F, SECTION 553 PRaiECTS BY CATEGORY 
Fiscal Years 1971-73 



Table A-1 lists section 553 projects by category Cateaorization 
into completely separate subjects is not exact and there is some overlap. 
However, the 14 categories used here indicate the nature of vocational 
education personnel developTiont programs conducted with se:tion 553 funds 
in the 11 States under study. Tht? table contains information received 
iLOm tht? 1] State departments of vocariona: education. Blank spaces 
indicate that no data were received. 

The oreakdci*"n of participants into the number of administrators, 
supervisors, teacher.educators, researchers, or instructors was not 
available for the majoritv of States and was therefore omdtted. 
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TABLE A 



EPDA'S FART F, SECTIOX 553 PROJECT? BY CATEC0T?Y 
Fiscal Years 1971-73 



Sub;t'c; and TltU- or Doyctiptiun 



Sponsor 



No. of 
Part let pant 8 



Aiimir.ist rat I'^n and supervision training 

(iru liidin^ leadership trainini!:, budgets, and 

the like) 

Inprovin>4 the Adr. :n 1 st ra t lan of Mul 1 1 -Teacher 
Departrt'i; t. s of Vocational Educatior. m Aicri- 
cul lure 

Ir.provini; tht- Adnnist ra t ton jf Vor.power 
Uevelopm*:: t rro^:rarj«< in Schools, Industry, 
and Public Strvice 

Institute Tor loc::U school ad:ninis trator? to 

s ? 1 *^ I T h t:-*- in pi .-nr Ir.g , imp lenen t i r.g , n nd 
adnn ij^ If riPt; vocational education proprams 

Three re oral ir-stituicn to prepare local 

"st':*m principals .in:! cer. tr^ii ol-ice person- 
nel to ir-plcnent ana manage comprehensive 
VL>catii»Tial ;j:iu career education programs 

V\-catior*al Ej.iucation Institute-Leadership 
I>e\"elopr:ent 

Internship tor Lt-adership Deve 1 opmer. l 

In:.ernship : or Leadership m OccupatiOinal 
Education 

Intern^ir: : p for Leadership in Occ-ra t if^-na 1 
Educat i^in 

Interr.s>.ip 1 .>r Leadership :>evel oprner. r 

Internship for Leadtirship I»e-relop7'ent 

Leadership ?t•r?cnT^eI 



.o-al 



\:::n:in i^tration — 



Occuoa t ior.£ 



t-ern.s-Tii ns 



is: ra: icr. ^c^rrJc ter^CT*- . rair,ini 



Orientatiori fr^r Puhlic School Ad.rir,istrat:>rs 
c»n the r.ole :.t Itjcus trial .Arts and Vocat lonal 
Educatior. in Career Ed'^catir^n 



Calif State Polytcch 
College 

Ur.iv. cf "^ec* lands 



Uriv, of '^ecr^ia, ^eoraia 
State rniv. , Georcria 
Southern College 

I'niv. cf Georgia, Gecr-Tia 
rtate Vr.iv. , '^^rci* 
Southern College 

Vriv. cf i:iincis 



Northern II Imois -nj-*"* . 
Southern Illinois Ur.iv. 

Illinois State Triv. 

Western Illinois Tniv. 
SoMthem Illinois X^'Mv, 

Chicatro Stare -r^iv. 

Souther^ Illincis UrJ-v. 

Illinois St-^re Division 
of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education 

III-«ncis Stare L'niv. 

Southwestern State 
College, O^ilahona 



75 



40 



15 



-inir.c a liana^-er^'n t c-i .ir^e seTr.i=.ar 



lis 



TAPIX A (coTitlnuert) 



Subject and Title or Description 



Adnin i«i : rat ion and supervision trainiTif; 

(in< ludinj; leadership training, budgets, and 

Xhv like) (c<»ntinued> 

Ttii.' Av>.inistrator ' s rtue xn Implerren* inK 
Iniii-vnt ive Instructional Materials (3 work- 
shops 

Iriplt'f t'li t ir.i.: M.m.ipen-.t'n t by Objectives 

SVS U P; 

C v»n t ti'i'nce on U^^islat ii>r tor Vocational 
F\!iK .1 1 ion 

C\)nt Jnimt Ion of Mana^'c-Dent by Objectives for 
V'.KMt i«>tKil -Technic.) 1 Personnel 

C v).': t m^ia t ion oi a nilot proj^ra*" for prepm ir.u: 
Iv. :\fv< ai*c teachers m allied health accapa- 



Sponsor 



No. of 
Part Iclpants 



S5 



500 



r-'^th-. - IS ir. 111 I s : ra : 1 ; 'f a Stale 
-. ' .1 * I 'r: 1 - * •{' c ^: ni c 1 •;■ l: c a t i on program 

7rair-;r.,r Pro::ran Help Sclh.H'j A^^^iir; i v r 
t'T^ ! Plan, Prv>i:rar, and liud^cet " .>r Li<x.'al 
V"<>. .1 : lona 1 EcJu*. a 1 1 t »n ?ri>i^rar,s 

i:\tret r I't Vf 1 op:*u*n i Le-adership Work«^hop to In- 
V -r thv l/caciership Expertise -'f Career 
m-\-tl<ip!t;vr.t Frot;rar. Project Personnel 

l,*^vic rsn ip i;»t*velopr -T. t 'or l^>cal Education 
. r.c le? 

'. vf I V • pr,i er. " c : S pec i a 1 1 s 1 5 t ^ • Se rve t h e 
F.iT,ily Li:e and Irpact Home Fcoroaijics 



Ohio Stale i-T.iv, 



Kent St a to -'ni'.* 



Ohi-* State -r.ir 



a 00' 



34 



■J9 



'\'yrjr.u.vi i ca 1 1 -r^ns Seir mar i -"^r Ijoc4i 1 Eriu ca 1 1 ar 
-\4*'nc y Pe rs-,-»nnel 

!r. irixi'ac t ion oi Pcrsor^nel to the Federal 
1 > 1 a 1 1 ve and Bi:cl *:-e t ir. c Seen e 

*!a intamir.c Quality Vocational Ecucati{:5n 
rr-i:r;ir:s T>^ai;i:h -^dr. in is t rat or Awareness arzd 
L jr-r. it.Tent 

National Leadership Development Prc^crajr.s for 
V ' t. : >na I Ed -a c a t ion Pt- r s or^e 1 



Ohio State Dept. o: 
Educa t icm 

Ohio State Dept. «>: 
Educa t iCTT 

Ohio State D€^pt. of 
Educat io«i 



Ohio State ^"^-i'-*' 



40 



: V : - c ry conn c 1 1 s 

rCalii Area rlanninc Council Vuba Cocn'a^iity College 

District 

*. n i; r s i : y Occupa 1 1 ona I "Educ 3 1 1 or. Coc rd ira to r Ch ic^crc S ta te "Cr.^ v , 
.. av-; rsity Occupational Educaticc: Cocrdinatcr Sot: them Illmr^i? ^"iv, 

Illitjois State l"^--~' 



s-.tv OccL:pat 1 -^nal Education CcM^rdinator 

lis 
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I r. X vt'J- . t \ (.Uxvip.i t xona I TcvKation t o»>i'dina I or 
I n IV?, i < ; t \ CK t upa u.>r.,i I ttiia a t itm Cuo:-.:i in a l or 
I. I :\ ; t V Cvciip.i- xor.al Kci ac.i i on f. v.i a t or 
i r -.-.fr^i • V Oi AL;p.i -. luna I Kiiucaii.Mi r»H)rdinau»r 
lrivtr>:iv (H c apa i j oiui 1 K»;ucat:..)n C < s>!h1 in or 
AiiviS^^rs C\ r.:,i I tt-f in-«;«,-r\ ice UvTksliop li-r 



Sp<.ms<>i' 



VM'stti'n Illinois ';r;:\'. 
Southern Illi.iois ''riv. 
tastrr-; Illiroxs 'Triv. 
^.^'^Mu-rn Illinois "Jr.iv. 



No. o! 
V*'* 1? ici pan ts 



1 

14 



Hi.;-irt<--i ..nil m. 



-tn :i-:tt rr.ship pr-^.-.iT i .%r ^ht train::--, t \- 



L. i.pu T 'Ha X 



'I Kx.!i.ir:^.' Pro.:: 



1 1 



24 



> a . ; ' >r: at.- 'I't 



1 5 0 



Sv.h i» c t Ti t 1» 



>v Ih -«c ri :i > ion 



No. ol 
Part icipan t s 



(jrf«.'r O'.luc.itwn tU'\<l()pr,r m t ( cor. t i nuetl ) 

iCenional :.r.j^ t i tut t- i.u' pr - v< n m t i on.i 1 t^Mchers 
m in(iustrinl arts 

Ajiu!h,..r r«':ii"r;ai instituu- ] ny p re v pc a t U)na 1 
tfach(-s> 111 irifiustrial arts 

Institute to ti-ain indu.sirial arts t c a chi' rs 
Il'.>r;. >."iall hi^li sthiiwls !') tt-ach St- 1 (.-c U.mJ 
radt- and industry flustur pro^'.rans 

Ins: L lure to train nc-A tiMdc and mdnsirv and 
lioir.o «'<.-. »n<)::,ic ic.u hi r s ro ii; p 1 1 r.t-n t hi^:h 
schonl clur>li'r c nurs<js 

Instnutf T<» train i iK)rri i na t ors iov Pro^^rains 
of Kducatiun and Carttr Kxp 1 f»ra i i »)n (I'.L.C.t:.) 

I>.'adfrsh ip rnd<«rstudy Program {«)r Ca trr 
K'lut .i t ion 

(>n<' in-statc i>ror;i-.i,;i f,n in-sc-rv it f training; 
1"!' 1* ':n n t ir v u. At lu v^ ( !' K ) 

y.Pli-\ lunds pro\ Klfd i.ii' a na I ii>na 1 -rt-^^ i . . I 
v..>rksh<ip I<ir T\r iu\d at Atlantic (*it> 

Pro^fani dt- v»- iopfd t«) assist thf irupK-fTicn t a - 
I Km «j1 (lovtrnor Cahill's CiU'i-cr di- vt- 1 opnu-n t 
iniKf-pt l)v pr<»v i(J int.; in-s<.*rv uf training: to 
^;vi ifliUK*.' fdunst- Itii s in thrft- cities in N.J, 

Uelitu- the Jiolf «•! Industrial Arts in Career 
Kduea t lori 1 or I lie S t .i t e 

\V<irkv.hi)p tn pri)Mote un<lt t's t and i nu of v»ra- 

* i"n.i 1 ^ lechnual, and eareei- ediu ation .eiioiu; 

!-.rcondary srhoi»l principals 

\%t)rkshop iitv the deve 1 '>pnien t nt taner t-duca- 
t I'm in tounsejor edui'.»tit)n pro^: r.inis in 
Ok lahorua 

Oi'ien t at If "n l'»r Pul)Ii<- School Avl in m i > t r a l " rs 
on the Hole nl Industrial Arts and Vocational 
hidueation m drei-i' Jalucation 

rpdat in^ skills and competencies ot Poi t Lind 
area counsellors in providing career education 
and cluster- inlornia.ion 

( .ireer Kducation: An Integral Part ol 
Tt ac ht r Kdut a t u )n 

Projfet. to dctnu^, test, and rf^l ine »in appro- 
priati- n<vl«. l Tor in- -service inv oKnenlary 
teachers !'>r career awareness activities 

project Career Kxp 1 ora t i on , Grades 7 ttirou^Ji 
10 (aevi loping te.icher ccwpo t enc ics ) 

Or^:an i/.at ion f^i tlirec statewide exploratory 
in-servict worksh(jps lor cluster teachers 



145 



Geor^ia Southern 

r.t'orgid Southern 

;: r, i V . of ^c'C r a i a r.- ' 
Georgia Southern 
c:ol lege 



'riv. of f^eorni-t 

'riv. of Gerraia 
' r i . rf T 1 1 i no i F 



Ok. dKiPia State "ri . 

Colfirado State ^'niv. 

S»>u t hwes t ern State 
Cn \ 1 i'^\t' , l)k 1 ahona 

P»)r t 1 and School Districts 



In t er ins t i tu t i on 
('ornin i 1 1 ee 

Port land State Univ. 



loo 



100 



Mi 



120 



151 



ERIC 



TABLE A 



(cortinuGf^V; 



Subject anJ Title or Dt script ion 



I. Career c.»ducatiQn cJe ve J opi:,en t (continued) 



Spoiibor 



Organ izat ion o/ ^our c -rt»cr awarcr csa. 
service courses 



in- 



Career awareness in-service cour^se ort;aniza- 
I ion 

Career Education institute — Mojite Vis l.^ 

Career Education Staff Development 

Career Education Orientation and Implcmenta- 
t ion — NorthKlenn 

A Prcsorvlce Summer Training Program for 
C</ordlna tors , Teachers, and Others of Ninth/ 
Tenth Grade Career Exploration Programs 

Career Dcveloprient Program Exte.iSion ;i'id 
Expansion 

Career I>evelr>pnien t Leadership Workshop to 
Increase the Leadership Expertise of Career 
Development Pro^;ram Project Perstmncl 

Pre-Postsecond^jy Instructor Training to 
Optimize Teacher El 1 ec 1 1 veness In the ImpU- 
mentatitjn of a Cioa 1-C:en tered Pre- 
Post secondary Curriculum 

Occupational Ar»:;iyses for 75 Uccupaticjns 

Caieer Kducat:i>n In-stirvice Development 
Til rough Prtjcess Kel leer ion 

In trcKlucinj; the Career Development Continuum 
Concept to Teacher Candidates in the Pre- 
servlce Teacher Education Program 

Preservice and In-service Teacher Eiiuciition 
Training 

I>M(iei5hip Development in Career Education 

Pre -P(^s I secondary Instructor Ti*aining 

Education lor Parent^: and Child Develop- 
ment: A Traminj^ Program for Devch.. ng 
Ti a ch e r Competencies 

Three rt^gional Institutes for vocational and 
academic teaching teams (Grades 7-12) to 
prepaie them to interlock their eurrlculums 

Institute and lol low-up activities for sec- 
ondary school curriculum Intel jMcklng teams 
of vocational and academic teachers and coop 
vocational and academlL' education coordi- 
nators to uork with and serve the dlsadvan- 
ta^pd or handicapped student 



lioulder , Colorailo 



Ohi(j Statt' \:niv 



Kent Slate 



Ohio State 'Jniv. 

Ohio State Dep I . ol 
Educa t i(jn 

Ohio State Hniv. 



Ohio State Univ. 
Kent State Univ. 



Tniv* of Georgia, Geornia 
State t'niv., Ceorqia 
Southern College 

Georgia SotJthern 
College 



Nu. ol 
Paf lie i pant : 



10 



100 



2'IU 
2M> 



15; 



ERIC 



TAfU; A (continuc-d) 



Subject and Title ov I)r scrip lion 



Sponsor 



No. of 
Part i c 1 pan t s 



I. fjrtir fc-ducation development (continued) 

Tr.^inlnK a Cadre of Ccmirounity College Edu- 
cators to Conduct in-service training 
f j o^:rans Ir Coordinated Instr. Systems 
V p lopnu'n t for Occupational Programs 

I.radfrhhip IncJcrstuciy Pronr^un for Career 
Ktiuc.i ♦ i<.)n 

C;ii-»*er K<''-( ;ion in-j?ervice IX'vel opmeii t 
niinu^r. >■ \ i i Fu'f lection 



•:<'seloprt'n t in Career Educati^ 



Coast Community College 
District 



^Y.iv. Illinois 



Ohio State I>opt . ni 
Educat Ion 

Ohio State f^rlv. 



200 



Crit it ic!.\ t ion /degree proKi*ams 
(ir.c hiding preservlce training) 

\ ((msortlum trade and technical teacher edu- 
c.iti'^n baccalaureate degree program 

A < onsor t lurr. tracie and t^ochn^lcul teacher edu- 
cation baccalaureate degr«fc program (Final, 
Phase III J 

Teacher Education in Vocational and Technical 
l.ducation (TEVOTEC) 

Vr.fierstudy 

■\ .!odel to Improve Preservice Programs in 
Vccational-Technical Teacher Education 

T. .\cher Training Program for New Vocational 
und Technical Teachers 



!it \ *?lopr on t of A.S. Programs 

Technical Education Toacher Training 
Ids'- 1 1 u r e 

\v. In-service Teacher Education Program of 
•lu^mess and Office Education Graduates from 
:< c hnlcal-Levol Schools ot Public Education 
("! equivalent) and a New Method of Training 
liu-;inf'ss and Office Education Teachers 

III 1 ^N)(luc Ing the Career Development Continuum 
Ci'f.cv'p' to Teacher Candioales in the Pre- 
r\it f: Teacher Education Program 



Savannah State College, 
t'niv. of r.eoraia 

Savannah Stale College 
rnlv. of ^^eoroift 



I'niv. of Illinois 



Southern Illinois Univ. 



Oklahoma State Univ. and 
State Dept. of Vocational 
and Technical Education 



Ohio State . 



Ohio State Univ. 



20 



22 



30 



106 



280 



( ■ •.;r^«' 1 ij'i.: ind guidance 
( I' ' . ;i ! : r . !■ »b p ] ii cv-t v t ) 



15 



Shap ta-Tehr>nn-*I rin 1 1 y 
Joint Junior Coll'^ge 
I'Vstrlct 

I*ii (iinada Vnllied School 
District 



150 



10 



147 



EKLC 



ERIC 



No. of 

Sijb}r( t ,>rui Ti t 1 <■ . n- Drx r i p t i< »n S p^ >riNMr Pa it ic ipant s 

(■< 'un^i' 1 in»: .ir.:i ^'unKirKf 

( 1 licj I p 1 on t n I ) (lmh i uiut'd ) 

In 1 <»r-..il ion Sy>.n. r:- I)l^tr-lt■t 

: * T (■< » 1 h ( ( 'un ' * 

*. s-^inii.t 1 t.iixtr Ut'Vf h)piTit'n t (An ur.rlur- Norihi-rn Culnractt^ ■'r.'*^. IJ 

.:: afliia!i ( iirn r' i it.jrH r , iimn^i Im^, pUu*.-- 
:.tiit pi'M^^ra:'! prc^pt.< t i v<' v- n ,i i i > jjia 1 

♦ ! a t 1 < 'I" tMC Ill.'I' ^ > 

Irainin^; pr''^;ra:n Un' irath^rs ar\il t. Miinst- 1 n r-s "n:v, ''-eor-'T i a , 

tM pi-t-paii- MuM) to monitor ai sadvunt .J aru3 (:t'orj;la Statr "niv., 

Ii in«l It ippt'd ^iu.!»ni aiiiviiir>» and to 'aor^.lTi Southern 

vrlt.p m spit lal irmlui" t i>')rtl ina lt>r>. and (oM»^v'.<' 
t i»uns«- liT \i\r n skills tor initiatm..; 

<nil opriatin^; a 1 oc ,i 1 ]ob p 1 act'ii.t'H I pri>Kr.t:i 

nnio r<.-.i'ijial institute's to pri()arr !»ii;h (torvti* 'talf 

-t hool .}ol> p 1 ait.1 I'M I :*'aMis 

l::pfoviiU' C.'Uida.fUr and < <nins»' 1 lri>.; in Public 
St lioo I s 

Un M;« ( t ot Skill I raintn,; on * lu C a m r 
taii'laiiif Prai t M< oj (f >un sr 1 o |- ^ 

Ijxiaiuu; -kills anti ( orjpr t tiu its ol pf>r*rland Poftljuui, OickOU Scht>ol 

.ir« a t I >un 1 or- s ni MJoritim,^ t.iiw-^.r rduc.ition Pisti'K ts 
tnd )of . ( 1 u s 1 1 I in I o| ;!La I i" (M 



(ouri-a)in.. fr A.S., i'-.A.. nn-i M . X . 



15 ; 

148 



n i < a I Kdut a t ion 



30 



( o\ni -i< 1 1 n/. I » J I 'l i Mi; CI f M 1 1 1 J 1 ion rnpa i i r- 10 
'tt.f - afiil \ . S . , Ji'l M A. n <,u I I »-M,rii f 

\ V\- wk >p lo Ir [ifovt '.unlaj;M aivl Coun r 1 i r.j: 
in i\d, 1 Li b( li. Mils 

Pl.mni.'u: .Uid ' i< 1 o; ■ n*n 1 n< lolt- i»>-p<>'i- 

1 h J ) 1 { I . .iiid t a M t r ,, u 1 ■ lata I p r"^, IM:': t oi 
1 o( a 1 srh' >o I s 

C u J t' u u I in: r .1 1 I r 1 a 1 • 

Nitior^.al (urritulai Pitlii^ion S.^.-tinaf Suti- ol Illinois 125 

I n - r V 1 1 i t fa i n niti lor \. ot a t i on.i 1 - 1 »i- hn m a 1 Ok lahoina S I a 1 1* !> i v i s ion 080 
tractur-^ in tin us*- o{ I ns t ru*. !, i ona 1 oi \o(alional and Ire h- 
l ati-rials r 1 t>p<'tl bv tin? Curriculum and meal Kdxicatinn 

In'- 1 1 IK I. on Msitcrials Center 

hi-s( rv ita t r a in 1 n^; ol vot a M on j 1 - 1 < chn it a 1 Oklahoniu Slate l)i v i s ion 250 

I I jt iH-r'- in I 1m • u sr o ( t ur r li. u I ui:. ria t cl' la 1 s ol Vofa l lonal and Tr-ch^ 



TT-.PIS A (cor.tinue.i) 



Sub lec t -ind Titl*.- or Ik-vcr ipt m.': 



(uii'icuJur p.a tt-r 1 ;il < ( con t inut f3 ) 

rvoparation al cadn- UatU-rs lo conduct in- 
^orviK V in imp i*- iufn t in^ ;ind < \m 1 u.i t ii:^: 
1 f.d i V idual 1 /«:•({ <'ii r r i i-u 1 ur, t i 1 s 

Hh' .nir: 1 Mi s t ra tor ' ! role iii irip W'l' on I i r, 

I njiov .« I 1 \t.- ii^ s t riK. t 1. »n.i 1 : ;.i t 'm a 1 h (j> 'ao:>;* 

ProKra.'n li,r- Votati Jtuil and I>chniial Kriucj- 
tmn ( uri-ic u lu". Si>r(ialists 

InT crun i > t'r si l % \ncA ! n -na 1- I>( hn i c.i 1 ;r ai-hM ^ 
Kducation ion 1 <• rent c <.m i)}\i<i Stal<- I'v-nUi-- 
K'tvcl( .p»Mi S ii- ulat i.»n V..M<»"ials 

Ir St rut T inn.il Sv-^rc r. Dt si^'n 

In--rr\ it r Kduration nf \«KMtii>nal A^rn. ul- 
iXiVi- I»Mch< rs on N«a Cii r r 1 1 u i a r VaTrri^ils Inr 
Adxil t (lavs In - I iijc I 1 on 



State division ol ( or.- 
nuni t y CtAiiX*^ 'iryJ (',irr<-r 
Kdut at ion 



nhio Stau,' ''niv, 
Oh i(» St I » ''rU' . 



No. of 
P irt ic ipant 



2 a 



Kv.i Ui.i t ii -n 

tAaluaTion o' a I iMinin^; F'rt>w:r.<n J or Wx a- 
tioiKil .ind Iffhniril Ktiar,: 1 i- A'!- m i * t ra r or; 

Vaintaininj^ 1 1 i f v \.'wati.>nal Kdm.iTion 
P^<•i:r■ar^^ I^wou^^h A(i 'Tn n i - t i' r i r tr \^at on* v 
an<l C orn i t fit n', 



(Miio SI Jti \h \)l . .if 
r.duv a t ion 



In.l i\ idual I /tn! inst ru< t ion 

lioA to Ind 1 V idn.i 1 1 /<• In^ii Uf Tif>n niron.;ii 
Pr* •i;rari [U Vi - lopfu n I 

Stal f Dt'vo 1 opru-n t 'n n k s[j>'p \ nv Soli-tU'd 
Kdiicators: Ind i v idua 1 ; / i n^; Ins M'uc l mn-- 
San lord f^hasc 

Pre pa r.n i f>n o! caflr-f Iradtrs to (/■it/lvict ir,- 
-^iivit.v in inipl iTiii t i.T>., ard i- I j.i t i on 
md I V idua i I /,i'd <. ur i* uu 1 un riatt'ri.ils 

In-*^t'r V i (. c Aorksh«'f) Joi- »'ntrai Ortx'»n 
Cominunltv loll<>-< Individujli "^d lt\s*v\n 'ii-n 

Train mi; N)*- i nd i v i duii i i /^d ir s t imh. t i on — 
8 AiM'kshop i 

Train Jr>r imi 1 v j diia 1 i ^Miction 
(11 work'^hops , f iPfJifMilary nr.v: -r< on !ary) 



1j*iS I{ los ( oririun i t y 
( olii'^;*;. iJist net 

Ol t 1)1 vision OSPI 



State I>1 V i s 1 on <*! < on,. 
rTiiui 1 t y Col Ic'^oS and 
(a I i'c r Kdiii at ion 



2:i 



\H 



95 



121 



155 



149 



ERIC 



'lAIiLJ: A (ccntir.u^'H) 



Sub ;<•( t an<! Title or Dfebiription 



No. ol 
V J I t 1 1 1 pan t s 



10. Spft ii ic vocational f ieldi* 

(agriculture, hon\^ tcunt^m ici» , including; skill 
training) 

California Tt-achor Training Workshop and 
'*i>rk Exp. Pro^;. in Hospitality Kriucatlon 

Pri>f €'*^siional Dc vt'ioprsii ii t Scrit s lor Work 
txpcr I:. I::ducatiori 

Prt parinj; and Irriplcmcn t Injc Ik'havioral Ob- 
jfc I i v*.'!> lor Hrofc;rujn& of vocational ctluca- 
tion in Agriculture 

C CiKcn t rat * d pre- oxid ln-s€.r vice preparation 
of t I i te t -year* t l ade , t cchn Ica 1 , and hca 1 1 h 
<iii-upation leachei'-'* 

InstitLilti' for busincsi* tdutMtioii peiHoiHU'l 
on corputcr Lcclino lo^;y 

Ml 'MU Occupatltms 

Knv i runnn n t a 1 (X cup » t Ions-- Ti a in Irn I'hase 

Knvi ronmt*n tal N'a m t cnance-- rra In in^ Phast- 

H< aHh Oct upa t If^ns'-Train inj: J^Hse 

Prcparlntj Ijeaders and Teachers in Allied 
Health Occupations 

Teacher trainln^^ to improve the teaching of 
recruited teachers of vocational trade and 
Industrial classes 

ProKran for Ip-Grudlng Professional Com- 
pel «-ncles of Aiito Median ICS Ins true to rti 

Si all Development tor Instructors ol Health 
Occs td. Programs through In-service Con- 
t inuin^ tdueat ion 

lYalnln^ Proj^ram lor Teachers fr^jrn Home 
Economics, Uusine^s and Office, Distributive 
Education, and Health Occupations in Methods 
kind Procedwre« of Tenm Teaching 

In-service workshops: Automotive, Hydraulic, 
Chalnsaw Xlalntenance 

Health Occupations Staff Development Work- 
shops 

Organization of a home economics in-service 
class 

InduBtrisl Mechanics in-service workshop 

Organization of 2 cooperative education 
techniques In-service courses 



San fiancisco Coniriunity 
oUe^e 

California State Poly- 
technic Col le^e 

California Slate Poly- 
t echn Ic C ol U ^;e , Poniona 



Univ. o^' ^eorn\;^ 

i^r i V. T n i nni «; 

(hlcuK^j State Univ. 
Southern Illinois Hniv. 
Univ . of Till n'^i <i 



Oklahoma State Division 
of Vocational and Teeh^ 
nical i:<lucat l<.m 

Cklahtinia Slate T*niv. 



Oklahoma State Division 
of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education 



Mi 
5 
5 

17 



125 



170 



•10 



20 



15 



ERIC 



ISO 



ThBlX A (continuec?) 



Subject and Title or Dcscriplion 



No. of 
Part ic^.pant s 



10. Spc-clllc vocational fields 

(as:rlcul turc , home econtvnics, including; skill 
training) (continued) 

National Restaurant Assoc la t i(»n Institute 
for Foodservice Occupations and Ccxrimerc ia 1 
Foodservice Teachers 

Continuation of a Pilot Pr()i;rarT5 tor Pr*-- 
parln»{ Leaders and Teachers in AilitKl ikalih 
Occupat ions 

A TraininB Froj{ri>m Prepanj Industrial 
Personnel to iJccome Teachers of Tra.1t' and 
Industrial Education 

In-fiervice Teacher fxlucation Proj;ram for 
Uusinebs and Office ttlucation Graduates 1 rom 
Technical Level Sihwls ol l>ubllc tUUaat ioi^ 

In-service Teacher Educat inn Pr()gram for 
UusinesH and Ofiit'e Education Graduates lr(^ni 
Technical U»vel Schools ol Public Education 

Intervoca t iunal F^tiuca t lui; Program in the 
Comnttmal 1 1 les in Vocai itm^i 1 -Tt clinical EfUicj- 
t ion Prcparat ion 

fJevelopment of a Home Lconomics Teat; her 
Education Program for the Teaciiing ol Con- 
sumer Education 

Development of l- Mt^el T>wo-Vear Teaching 
Prepa ratify Projiiviti lo Provide the Essential 
Profe««..c..H» 'T-jpeie.iC + es Necessary for 
Teachers it \^rir\i^ x.Ui^e in the EiRht Major 
Off -Fur.*, iiis-r^u*; ri Of la I Oj'-eas ol the Ohm 
Agricultural a .. V'iU Program 

LTiplemen ta t ion of Cohsuner Education 
Curricula by Selected Ohio Educators 

Advanced Testing. Refinement, and Conduc* 
tion of the Two«Vear MrKicl Teachers Prcpar«- 
tion Program to Provide the Essential Pro- 
fessional Competencies Necessary for 
Teachers of Agriculture in the Eight Ma.lor 
Off-rarm Instructional Areas of the Ohio 
Agriculture Education Program 

In-aervice Question of Vocatitwal Agricul- 
ture Teachers on New Curricular Staterials 
for Adult Class Instruction 

Influence of Skill Training on the Time In- 
vested in Vocational Education by Educators 



Home economics course needs arsessment 
survey 



33 



96 



Kent Sta. fr-v 



Kent States' i'r.i^*. 



30 



Ohio Dept. '.>i F/f\Kati(^n 



Kent State 'fr'r/. 



140 



Ohio State Univ. 



Oklahoma City Public 
Schools 



370 



30 



15 



151 



ERIC 



TAi^Li; A (continue 



script. 1 <>n 



V^.v .1 1 iMM.i 1 iJusiM.'^s liMj.jt ion .iiu! Vi^lti- 



Jvp«)nsnr 



<ai;l(irn;j L't^t,- Poly. 
It-'cfinic- Collf^e 



-Kill .Jo^c• .Stjt^' ColU.^^t 



ii 'A ( a:) V.r V.-., i. I I M Vf 1 •, S.-i;..- th<.- H.in.U- 
' .iM'< <i ii; \.>i .1 1. i(pn.» I l(\\n a \ i<,n 

li.nu.ii^ pi-^r.,- i,,r ti.ulurs .wi<i othir 
* f I it ippt «i vouth It) spi(i.,l projrtl^ 

lu-'iri.t. -.A Ml-:,,! fUM,l -I. v, l bu^i- 

» t« .ifh. r^ 1.. ifpi,.,,, rn ;.ti 

• .ipp* i: - I u irn t - 

^•■■^^ 1 till. as.i I. -J l.,,v-.lip .K I IV 1 ! J. . 

• I. I'M U i u.r IlUi-r lo. I iT^t4 N .r:.w 

' " -tlM .M t. ti, r ■. , w-.p 

f^ ' ' ' .x'l-K ^ 1 Til .ill 1 V, rw Th.- (J ls,,hj,.,j 

'IM h M.' 1^ .( fipf J ^ I UM« li ' >^ 

I'l ' t M; ?i ; pu p..:-, p,. • i s« t ,,r^.:;, i ^ 

• = * i • -r:.! I - t f. hrj u ,1 I -^t ii. .,,1 ' ri. • . , 



• : r . in i r:^, i,t I.. h, , - { 

V. . : T <l 

" 'i' V' I-P-! t, .M lu 1 - .ii ... 

I'U .iiM .1^. ,; 

TP' V 'I'tli 111 n'^ul.,r- i Ja--r<M,r 

^ ' ' '^^^ '."till h„i< .,1 Pi,,i,.s- 

"I th. .Vii, t '. -n In :i.in 

Ir.taiint; Institui.. i-,. I. .u h. rv w-.rkjM^ wim 
H.tli'i U .1 ppi S t u irii f V 

N i n^al (••.nf . rrri. . l. j- .»nn mu; In- 
- »A ' lT..^r,.H. t..r 'I, • . ,,j .V., rir .n 

In i i..n I !<|. n t s 



■M-*:i.i -i.it«' rr.'V. 



No. ol 
Participants 



50 



100 



270 



1 00 



10 



15S 

152 
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Tn; Ij. A ( cc nt i nuod ) 



.M.;b n «. t .!»;.: I I M «- < t !>. --( r i p t i • in 



S;j(H; -.f l- 



ip* t 1 .1 i ii« I't* ( ( . 'j: • : ri ..t ii ) 

I4.,(}i4i- 'riUMK^: I'; )kI.i!. 1(1' N< - iUM<'tn-ns 
Ml :-n^:;sl: I- : : iJ . t i < ^r. !<»f St »< . f ; bth"«'l 
• uii. t. { ( VtK J t J Mr..t 1 .iiid Kii |)1 ■".?'.< lit -liouriii 
> : ad. ii t ) 

A < .|'k I- ! ! ♦ . M V' 1 ' I » ll H.llKJ U ipp« tl > f II 1 

! • M ♦ I :■)> I \ i\i J. ! ti» I > I >.i I) 1 ♦ I ; H .t n ' 1 i - .> p | »■ ■ i 

.■!u.,«ni (l.'i .iri.i Hit'U-lr^ i n - t ;\. ^ : ■ » r ■ ) 

.11. t fl.i?,>! ;k ..;>|i. i .'.nr K-h.^[i^ ; , in u 

;- • .1 • 4- A i ( .):■• uu I • V <. " 1 N .1 ■ i> 1 ' .itj 1 . ,1 , ; 
H.tr. 1 1 L .1 ;)[)< •! ( ■ »i' [n ' < I i v Mit v- s 



' >kl.'. lior:,;i li t > S< h«' 
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< ^.1- 1 . ( ! .-1 I li .. ? i..n.i 1 . liiA a i i . -n 
rii': I Ml - t f 1 1 i p.iitJi ipit»<l) 

Ikui' ^« p » r ,1 1 »• I .p, -n M.ir'i ,i ^ n:* ri t h; « ni- 
pt i l v» - 1 i>i 1 (M t »il S { .1 : »■ iTiii i ■ ■< ,W w 'i .i - 
? I < MM 1 .111 ' 1 M I - f r I ' I t» s I .< I 1 ^ 

Sf.itf St.it 1 '.i.u- ..L:»':i.*'ri t itni In-S»rvi(»- 

^'.jrui*;r»r«v: t bv (M. i» c t i v*^ i<,t S'at *• Suptr- 
vis'ws .iH'l I.'x.i! \<n tti'»n,il in 1 V t I .1 1 < »f'^ 

V'..in.i»..i irnt tr. Oh p t t 1 v.»^ , Sp<(;.il Pr'ojrti: 
(Titfital 1 t>n <>t Statj l)«parimt'nt StjJt lo 
\'.4.iri.i^« irn-n I hv Ot) lie I 1 v« s 
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TALU: A (continued) 



Subjfct and TitU> or Descrtption 

In-servUe training; Icr Statu staff 
(ront nued) 

Coni*i*:-ce on Legislation for Vocat.* jnal 
Ldu :at '. o.. 

l^vvelop-^ -ji oi t and Training In, the Lse of 
a :Uina;,^r.tnt Int orrr.a t ion Syr.tcni by the State 

t u ' i 

Caret • hdaratiun In-servict- Devc li:)pr.i>n I 
Throu^ • .•r:>tess Reflection 

L'"velopr t-n t of, and Training in, the Lst? of 
oocal Eciic.a. m Agency Plans by State Stslf 

An On-'J. I'.e Workshop and Conference Within 
Feglou V To Share and Exchange Successful 
t^i '>gramr.ing and Services Provided to Dla- 
ii'*vantafe»»d and Handle. apped Persons 

r.egiona: In-service Training Program lor 
State Sta*f Professional Personnel for 
Voca t lona 1 Educa t ion 



No. of 

Sponsor ^ Participants 

85 

Ohio State Univ, 150 

Ohio Slate Dept. of 25 
Educa t ion 

Ohio State Univ. 

Ohio State Dept. of 
Edurat Ion 

Ohio Dept. of Education 72* 



13. Supply and demand 



One program ^us lunded to recruit teachers 
Into vocational educfctlon 

Another program was funded to recruit 
teachers Into vocational education, zeroing 
In on recruiting minority personnel 

A Study of Professional Personnel Needs for 
the State of Oklahoma 

Project aimed at recruiting occupatiorally 
competent, efJecMve vocational Instructors 

14. Other 

(Including general vocational education) 

Statewide Consortium to Conduct In-service 
Training for Vocational Educ:;tors 

Proposal lor a Pilot Program for the I)e- 
vflopmc-nt c'i u MximU'J h Dt'jt:rtt.' in Vocutional 
Education lor the California State ColleRc? 
System 

Vibrational Developnent for Sch(M>ls, Cor;- 
munity, anJ College 

Application of Nev. Techniques fur Irprovin^ 
the El lectl vtnt, ss of Vocatlonjl Tducntion 
Proicra-^s 

Advancfd Training in the Isv of r-:r formance 
Ob jf^ct Ives 

IGO 



Portland and Lane Com- 
munity Colleges 



Pasadena Area Community 
College District 

Cnlifornla State College, 
Long Beach 



San Jose State College 

San Diego I'nlMed School 
District 

L'CLA 



63 



316 



36 



30 



48 



40 
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TABIJ: a (concluded) 



Subject and Till*? or Inscription 



Sponsor 



No. of 
Part Ic IpantB 



11. Othfrr 

(including general vocational educatirm) 
(con t inut'cJ) 

Mort.- I>:ilective Staff llilizatirm 



Dat.i ProccfesmK Inst nut t 

Tfchii ica 1 AsB is t an t Per some 1 

V»rlting Mefsurabie Objective's 

Printing; of Apple^ate Report 

Workshops for teacher-<?ducc lorti on the role 
ixnii function of vocational ecluc:ation In iht 
local school settlriK 

Techntcul and Occupational t>.luc.i t itm 
Improvcimen t 

In tern ship Projirax 

Internship Prograr. 

Competency-Based Vocational Teacher Education 
Internship Program 

Continuation of a Teacher-Training Pronram 
for Vocational education Personnel 

A Prograir. for the Retrieval, Assimilation, 
urd Dissemination of Information Regarding 
Vocational Education Programs, Activities, 
and Projects 

Local Educational AKency Planning to Further 
Develop a Model for Local School Districts 
to I'se for Program Plar-ning and Development 
\\'hlch Is Compatible »i^h State Planning 

Improving Teacher Ef f ec t i v€'\;ess Throuf;h a 
Direct Study of Youth 

Development and Implcmente Vion of a Model 
Vocational Personnel Development Center 

How to Develop a Sliiff Development Plan 

Development <if T^o Staff Development 
Proposa 1 s 



Chicago Board of Educs- 
t ion 

Western Illinois Tniv, 
Srmthorn Illinois Univ. 
I^orgen Da vis 
Slate of Illinois 



Nhirray State College, 
Oklahoma 

Colorado State Univ. 



Ohio State 'Jnlv. 



Great Oaks Joint Voca- 
tional School District 



200 



20 



22 



600 



150 



20 



16i 
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Appendix B 

EDPA'S PART SKCTIOnS 553 AI^.T) 554 PROJECTS AOT PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
1972-74 

Tables B-1 and B-2 list EPDA's Part F, sections 553 and 554 projects 
undertaken by the State of Oklahoma from 1972 through 1974 and the 
numbers of participants. The information was supplied by the Oklahoma 
State department of vocational and technical education and is nresented 
in the tables substantially as received. The lists exemplify one con- 
cise method of showing projects undertaken, total number of participants 
for each project, and type (i.e., position or representation) of par- 
ticipants . 
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TABLE P-1 



IN I'rih SIATK OK ()KI./\>U)f-<A 



Pro li c Ls 

Spi-clal pro jcc ts 

A Model To Improve I'ri b v rv ic f*ro^rams 
In Voc»itl.mal and Ii\-ljuical Icactur 
tdacat ion 



A Naiion.il Ct)tit\ rt-ncf for I'lannnix ft 
Insr'rvicf I'ro.^rams tor liacluiib ol 
Anu'rlcMii Indl.Mi Si udt ntb 



K -t^ul .1 r pi t- L s 

Cii>ra Inuat ion ol .ui 1 lutus L rv/ ^(. Ik»o1 \-y,- 

<."ont i niiat i v»j: t)f Man ik*'v.1''iiL !)v P^- J.c t- 1 "/^ h 



Contlnuatlrn of a niot Pro^rtir^ fnr Vi'i- 
p^irin^ L"aci.-rs and IiMclu-rs in Alllt-d 
Mt-allh UcLupatlons 

Continuation .?f a loactifr-I rainii-,^ r'r.i' 
J, ram tor Vocational !:ducation Fcrtinniu:l 

A .'.'orkhliop 1(1 Improve Cluldatict- and 
Coup.iivl i n,i; in Public Scliools 



A Project Ucbigned to *)efine '.ht- Kelt ol 
Industrial Arts in Carpet Education in 

The fiffect of Skill Training on the 
Carrer Education Practice cf Counselors 

Inter- University Vocational -Technical 
Teachers-Kducat ion Conference on Ohio 
State Center Developed Simulation 
Materials 

Iota I 



far Lici ;vant 



525 potj'on^ a.< follows: 25 Oklariotaa 

f-rtr*:- ''r. * V . vocat i nna I -toci" nlca^ ♦ ot*r^^ 
iducatorb; 300 '.>;.r,'Uf l»klahoma 

:i t uci^-nt ji 

hO participants ti S*- top 19 ^tatps 
in tlu- N«tioii ill Indian population. 
I'arL if ipanLti inclodi'cJ Kljj'A coorUlna- 
l ')i s , t i-aclu' i-«/duca t or s, and socon- 
vlarv ti'.nln i's, ali>n>.', vith vocationa • 
t »'ctini c.i 1 li-advi b . 



22 s. c (Midai V and p-^st flpc'or'*^ 

■.'o-: at l*>nj I ^ cfinic a 1 ttachorn 

^00 vocdt l*Mial - 1 v'< Imical toacliorti and 
.idininl s t rat ors t loni \ 2 area voca- 
t iini-il ar.d technical schools, and 2 
comprehenb Ive hlgli Schools 

96 Secondary and post st-condary teachers 
ot health occiipaMons 

22 new and recruited personb who had not 
pr» vit»usly tami.ht or who hud not 
tiiu»;ht for more than one yi?ar 

5l participants as follows: l8 fit?c >ndary 
teachers, 9 elementary and secondary 
administrators, 15 counselors, 7 grad- 
1,::: s tudt nt s , and 2 teacher- trainers 

■^00 at lona I - technical teachers , princi- 
pals, and other educational leaders 

l5 secondary school counselors 

25 vocational-t >r:hni_,'jl t eacher. educators 



1,716 



All participants were from Oklahoma except wh«ie indicated otherwise . 
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OF tJNl.An"^ 



.•.ii'.-i;^ ^. :ui il > 'i r i l :U i i-i i b 

vL L:i .i : i i-: •^>.;c.; ivi a i 

;.. . ! - L-.J. I.I. 5 ( . . . IL 1. .. . 1 - 



A i t . t . t : 



I'ht :nl hi. 



Ir b t ru': t i Ui.; 1 :*'.a r i .i I ».iaL-r 
i^-itt ;-c vv Ik {)::iv lit t^'t .l;isL ra^. ti ;■->> v. I 

^l^.^r .^dac at 1 aui i-.ojlth Occupatic-ns tn 
>'-t.\;icis ar.u ?rrc ordures i:f Teani iLachin^ 



. . .idar V i.*. Ijou I i;i i :u 1 pal E 



;u.:a r V •• ii.'. 1 : rA\ 1 1 .ichci>. 



1 »M : V .iv fu tduL Jic I s ri pr* St lit Ing all 
t i Mv iK T'-i ducat ion p.st I tut ions in 

tiklalnma and all U-Vfls and typos ;'f 
;^r« s«. rviif l ca;. lu* r-flus; at i-^a programs. 
!n i'l«.tit it'll, a numtn r oi i.PVA %ert \ r^r 
,1 iUt..iU' ^sluJiiitb and StaLi' ie^^'r t-T-f-r t 

t a t 1 1 nd-. d 

I.iw iltv n.v-m-'.r.s cJ Muriav State *.:i>I- 
! 1 1 p t I b«.;U i ;u, M v'> i sl i p 1 1. lUs, oi 

Ml,' . .^l It 

a'i t w ni'.'L li an ic s iusl l uc t or s 1' i om a Ti'ii a 
.a trad-j <.ind indubir/, iudubtrial 
at I b , .i:id TT:a'^powvr 

Sv ^. otid-ii')' vocational home t-c i -nj-^mic" s 
ins t rue t ■)■:> 

i>! w^Midar\' '.'JiUc .u.rt. ab tolh.^ws: 
:0 ''i:"isv 1> rs , lO principalb, and 
1 0 1 an-.;tia,ii'.' art .s ii'ath<.Ttj 

J 'ji*' s V ;:oiidar y v.u a 1 i». na 1 and t cchnica 1 
I <. a.w hv r & r*. pri'S L-n t iti^ all voca t ional 

l70 inb true leu- ..f S I at c -approvt- d health 
w^t. upa L i b p-ojk I arib 

9 arcr. voeattonal and technical school 
insti.iLtors trorr. HEC, biiO, DE, and 



1 r firt 1 c i par.r s ver^j tror. i.**Kldhor:a txcept where i'^.dicatcd c^thtrvtse. 
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7All.r B-l' (concluded) 



L^^.:^ :^^^ . 

A ^^,linin^ -'roiirair. or. tho !"so of Infomia- 



A --on: ir.ua: u-n of iv\ InJui^trv School 
cSinncr Procram tor t::- c 1 opxcr.t o: 
ion rcrsonit ! 

Workshop lor thv :\ vl. 1 op-n.nt .>t 'iarot r 
•[dsca^ic^n ir, c.o.;r.s.lor '-JucaUo'! ^rociar^s 
in OKlah-na 

Orit^ntaiion :or ^ar-l- <c:;:^cl Acr;inis:ra- 
tors o:: thv ^oIe i I^d-strial Arc:, a-c 

:-:a:i.as%-r^.n: b, c : iv-s , ^p^-.i.il Proud 

r'n^-r l.irior: oi r>.2ti. rvr^rrr.vL S:ai: :o 



:2Z \ --inl 



c:srpvc \oca::oT^il Stjccnis 



f^ariiclrants'^ 

^05 participants as follows: 23 Stato 
and district sapervlsors, 33 CVH:T 
teachc'rs, 65 Di- tt-achcrs, AO now lit 
toothors, 220 toacheos reprcsont la^^^ 
all vocational di£.cipl inos, an^i >0 
division socrotarios 

2.: persons who had not previously taught, 
vocational and technical oduoation 

■Vl fccondar;- and postsocondarv vocational 
and technical toachors 



33 I'djcators as tcll?ws: 13 \ocational- 
toci^r.ical toacher<^i.-diicators, 12 coun- 
scloi eiiicators, and S counselors 

34 ^^o^ondarv school adr.inistrators 



rorso-s ai? ts^llows: 3" staff pors^^n- 
r.l ir.^r: 16 diftcrer.t State 

rsonr.L.'l , and 3 ci'y izo ve rrjr.er.t 
s t ;t i f 

:3 .ocaticnal-technical personnel as 

follows: 23 area vocarl.:T:ai -technical 
ad-T.ir.isi raters, 30 second ^i-. 
vocaticnal^techr.ical teacr.ers, and 
:0 :~ta-e staff pcrbcnnd 

33 s "Condary vocational-technical 

:--!ch-:rs representing all occupational 
^reas 



33 f_^ocservico toachc: 
froT; o;-t of rta*:*^ 



e CI whi 



:ano-^ £>:c;rt where irc:.ca:ed oth-r^is-: 
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Appendix C 

EPDA'S PART F, SECTION 552 GRADUATE DISvF.RTATION TITLES, 

RY CATEGORY 

Table C-1 lists titles of diss>^rtations completed or in progress 
by graduates of the initial 3^year EPDA section 552 Program, Categori- 
zation into completely separate subjects i^ not exact and there is some 
overlap. However, the 15 categories used here will indicate the research 
interests pursued by the doctoral students of the EPDA section 552 Leader 
Ship Development Program. 

ine titles were supplied by the 11 universities studied. The titles 
listed may not inc.Vadr U dissertations completed or in progress by the 
section 552 participants, but the table contains all the infoniation 
received. Authors' names and their institutions are Oimitted. 
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TAPLE C 



5Y CATEGORY 
AdTinistration and Supervision 



Thii Feasibility of Ir.pler-ent ing ^ Bnsic 
rianninc:, rrcgrarr-inc , and Budgeting 
Systerr Within tVe Technologies anJ Pre- 
tip.gir.eoring, and Bu'^incss In -urv.ct i .t.- 1 
Areas of Mccllct CMle^t' Vecj-icn! 
InstitJte. Visc.-^n?in'i=: TiU^r: 'T'ur!:-. 
Tr.-ck" Insriti-.rion 

Student and Faculty Perceptions of Organ- 
izational Variables and Sunp-rtive Rela- 
tionships Vitl-.in Tvn Illinois Co— unitv 
Colleges 

The Identification of Cornet enc ir ? of 
local Directors of Vocational Education 
in Vest Virginia 

Relationship .^--.ong Selected CVAi: Coordin- 
ator Characteristics and Student Percep- 
tions of Instructirn 

Vsing a Syster-.s Approach in the Develop- 
ment cf a Correspondence Course on the 
Topic of leadership Develop-ent frr 
Vocational Educators 

Identificatinn of S^ole and Puncticn for 
Prcposed Research Vtillzstion Specialists 
in Vccational-Technical Education 

Co-nminications -lov I.atveen Stste and 
local Adrini? tr=? tcrs 

Functions of local rireotcr? of v — .-- 
ticna! Educatio-: in the Scu:^:r' 
p2gions 

Tlrcctor 5eh3",-ior Srarf "^'rr^le 

The Relation.ship B-rtvoen Vocarirnal 
Xeeds-occupational Reinforcer Crrr-:- 
srondence an.d Joh Satisfaction rf Xin- 



Collaboration for Planned Orcaniza- 
tioral Chaneos in a State Vocational 
f d u c a t i e n ;\ cone y 

Si-^.u : ii ion Analysis .^f Po I icy -Making 
Pocisions in Education 

The Associntion E>t:twcn Local School 
Adn-.inistrators and Counselors; Atti- 
tudes Toward Vocational Education and 
Selected Characteristics of Their 
Students Attending a Vocational- 
Technical School 

A Study of the Educational Background, 
Educational Philosophy, and Social 
Attitudes of Area School Adr.inistrators 
in a Five-State Region 

A Study of the Effects cf Two Organi- 
jational Variables on the Ferceived 
:Ceed Satisfaction cf Con^runity College 
Vocational Administrators of Four 
Vestern States 

The Develrp-ent arc Validation of a 
Xcdel for Pers.-nnel Xanage-^en t in 
local Education Agencies 

Planning Occ^ipat ional Education ?ro- 
grar.s 

A Sur-.-ey of E?D^, 552 A.v=rdees to Assess 
Content Emphasis i-^ Vocatir-al leader- 
ship Trr.in.ins Frogia— .? 

A Study of Perceptions Held by Local 
Educ = ticn A-gency Perscnnel Responsible 
Tor Pccut5ational Education 

Role Perceptions of Tccupational Educa- 
tion Administratrr? 



lAr.LE C (continuoi) 



Adriinistration and Supcrx'ision 



Functions of tlu' Director of Occupa- An Assessment of Participants' Prog- 

tional F.ducation in North Carolina a? ress in Education Professions Develop- 

Pcrc^ivoJ by Supori:'.t t uJcn t f Schools mcnt Act Vocational Education Fello\'- 

sh ip Protiram 

Functlon.il Analysis of the Tasks Per* 

fcrr,.d by Coordinators in (.Operations The Identification of the Processes 
of i: r CVAf: Pro.:rari of Vocational Education Administra- 

tion 

A.3\' isory Counc il s 

Ar A:.}Lvsi.-^ .nJ (":•;■ :-ar 1 s.t: of Solcctod A Snudy of Selected Practices in the 

f:;^'tors Ir. ':v:iiion of Crafts/ Vse of Advisor>' ComiTiittees , Concnunity 

Occ ..r--i: i-^-.- .. I : Ai.i^..'r^ C jr.rri r c s Sv:r\'Cys and PlaccT^ient Services in 

Trarie and Indus trv Education Procrams 



in Ohio 



Ar A.rl-si;. u :i C Jr ■ s rf S^icclci 
t\^. lt.s f - r i. s :i r; C..^.:ncili; on 

Vv^c.iiirnj/. .Liv -'. The Utilisation of Program Area Ad- 



visory Conir.it tees in North Carolina 

pLrceivod by Vocational Education 
reach ers 



; s-^ r-ui :sl;-v --j t.lv.c3ti Rol at ion>hiDS 



C- ; ir.'i:-... ■ : i .'ci ; f ! .:c a*: i Eif f^^criveress of Cooperative Vocational 

: u ■.: Kxy^r: . - v.ii.-^s A"^:^:^.^ £iuc^cion as Perceived by the Ertplcyer 

V.ici::.-- .M:-l:':s iL : . -L.iio:*::^. r.Jj-iIty. 3-d Coordinitor of Cooperative Voca- 

. -ri/r-r. : - r? rional Education Students at the 

Scc-iJrv Level 

A: : : : i..-. s v^: .i ■ . : - .. r.: . r-. .• s > -i', :^ .: ■ t 

: ■ ii: : : J : - ^: 1. : 1" r:-" Lr'-^r- A Stuiy of Enplovcr and Erployee 



for : l^-y : : : r.: L : \. . U i ,. r u 1 



:-is:Lo^ : : ji? 



^rlnior on the Adequacy of Training of 
Vodticnal-Tt^'Chnical St-.'dents at Texas 
5i:ite Technical Instituc.' 

;-.Tx.il>->is ^ 5 Opinions of Teacher- 
To: r J Lr rs , Adrrinistratcrs , and 
.:uii-2nct: Counselors Conceminc Cooper- 
a t i \- e \' o c a r. i o n a I Education 

Aiiit-:dcs of :jh Preparation l^old by 
StUw'^nts in Training and Er.pl eyed 

Cr •i :-!;^^ 

. v.r i:: /oh Si-t i .. t ac t : on a^id Its Kela- 
lirn> -y t.o Sy^-oific Jrb Related Needs, 
/.5 <i : for ^^counationa: Grouping 
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T^J^LE C (continued) 
Career Hducatlon Peveloprticnt 



Proerar. riannin..',--AJ~Lniscrat ivc .md 
Or.canieat ional Chan.^os Within School 
Systems That Re^Miltc-d fror. the Irvplo- 
rcntation of Career [• due at ion 

IJer.tifyinu the Responsibilities That 
Are CorT~?0!i to a Prv'^crar y.anaiior in 
Career JIducation 

ih e Fe a s L b i 1 i c y o i I rip 1 or.e r. t i r. a Career 
Educativ^n :'ro^ra": Within ti^e Division 
.^l E;:sinc>s ar.d Industry at .*';e-^'.i dj i 

T':e ne\-eIop'-e::t >f a -^roblc::- S.-^lvin^, 
! : -Co:':ccpt -3as v.- Caree r Dove lopT^ent 
dJe 

7':-^' F, fleets of Tare or .^ricntat. ior. 0:1 
Vocational ;::turjsts .-i^d ^"'ccv.pat LoT-al 
: 1 a r s 

r-:i^i::ess :'..ith ^r::a: ie s Ac^i ii^vcr^cr t. ::":d 
Career r^r i^-c t i\ r s 

Career IdMcat io- : A -"r.^c^ss 'IvaiLation 

A ?t-.dy t:^ Tdc ratify anJi >\a5ure ^'ajor 
'^r b:^~is i::neountercd -y Youth ya>i:^- the 
Trans it ■.-n Fro::: School t :^ Vork as I'cr- 
ceivc; bv Vout::, Fare:^ts, Cooperative 
WcTr-: '-T-iOc r L^"Ce Cocrdi^^atvTS , a"!i 
r:~o: overs 

FoU-otci Fact:-rs r^ciateu tJ' c.:put 1 
rr^f.re-ce of SiLUvots i- :;:r-:c :-^tro- 
r.:lita:^ "i^.^ Schools 

~"*e Assjc::^tLon Fi^ti^ecn Varyir:^ Dezr^^es 
-f Vocationa: Trad- a-d Industrial and 
or rociu-^ic^: Fducatior o-^ t'-e Sub-ocuort 
Z.'.r'..y Career hat:^rri of hi oh ?c^:ool 
orad jat ws 

Career Ed:::at:o-: opirirns of Caltfcr- 
riz Teac ers-^Sen i: r Srho.'l L^'el 

C:iroer E;'::totion: C^iotons r: Califor-- 
ria Te30-ers--Jun i:-r "-■ic'': School level 



A Coriparativc Analysis of Representa- 
tive Career Education Concepts and 
Selected Statements As Responded to by 
Rhode Island Superintendents 

An Analysis of the Effect of Short* 
Tom Career U!xpl oratory PrograT.s on 
Selected Aspects of Vocational De- 
velopment 

An Analysis of the Effects of Two 
Occi:paticnal Inf oriTiat ion Syste.T.s on 
th.e Vocational Maturity of Senior rligh 
School Students 

Analyses of Decision-Making Processes 
Related to Career Education as Er.ployed 
in the House of Representatives Conrrit- 
toe on Fducat ion and Labor 
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